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BABY’S PORTRAIT. 


After long years, 
Years and years, 
Where will the baby’s picture be? 
Who will those dainty dimples see ? 
Painting so fair, 
Cherished with care, 
Up in some garret tossed aside, 
No one to gaze with love and pride, 
Name never told; 
Cobwebbed and rusty and musty and old, 
There shall it mold? 


After these tears— 
Tears and tears— 
Some little child shall find that face, 
Full of all tender beauty and grace, 
, And eagerly say— 
That far-off day— 
Say to some mother young and fair, 
Seeking her darling on the stair, 
“Oh mamma, see! 
Who can this dear little baby be, 
So pretty, like me ?”’ 


Nothing but dust, 
Dust to dust. 
“Look, what a pretty red dress so fine, 
Such funny feet, and wee shoes like mine!” 
The mother will sigh 
And soft reply: 
“Ah, my precious, we do not know; 
Some little one out of the long ago; 
For years have fled ‘ 
Since mother-love wrought on the dress of 
red, 
And ail are dead!” 
Still we trust, 
Trust and trust; 
And dream and flutter for a day, 
As if we had so long to stay; 
And laugh and weep, 
And treasures keep; 
And hang our pictures on the wall, 
Though time shall little value all. 
Butence up there, 
Mother and child, grown wondrous fair, 
What shall we care? 
CELESTE M. A. WINSLow. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
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PRECIOUS SEED. 


I met a pilgrim walking forth at morn, 

His air dejected—all his aspect lorn— 

And ever as he wept he fondly prest 

A cherished treasure closely to his breast. 

“Brother of mine,’ I said, “can I your grief 
allay, 

Or aught from your sad burden take away ? 

Why do those falling tears your eyelids press ? 

Tell me, I pray thee, of thy sore distress.” 

“Your words are fair, my questioner,” he said; 

“Vast multitudes are famishing for bread; 

I bear within my bosom precious seed, 

No man will hearken, none will give me heed.” 

“Ah weeper! if you bear such precious store, 

Sow it broadcast; the winds shall bear it o’er 

Wire many a field deep-seamed with furrows 
lies, 

And tree-framed uplands in the sunlight rise. 





“The friendly earth shall clasp and fold it in, 
And feed and nurture it in ways unseen ; 
The sun shall not forget to light the blue, 
Nor night withhold her ministry of dew. 


“Ere long the miracle of tender green 
Shall lift above the sod its glistening sheen, 
Prophetic poem of the tuneful spring, 
Promise of good that other days shall bring. 


“Soon in the lap of genial summer time, 

Fed with the bounty of her teeming prime, 

’T will spread its mantle fair from lea to lea, 
In beauty like the undulating sea. . 


“Small birds shall swing upon its supple spires, 
And to its honeyed banquet, countless choirs 
Of bees, singing amid their work, shall come, 
And gather treasures for their waxen home. 


“The God of seed-time ne’er forgets his own, 
In garden, field, or by the wayside sown ; 

Men gaze with joyful wonder and exclaim, 
Of precious seed this bounteous increase came! 


“Beneath the harvest-skies the field grows 
white, 

Ho! to the reapers with their sickles bright! 

Go bind the abundant sheaves and bear them 
home, 

And bid the needy and the starving come!’ 

Mrs. O. HATHAWAY. 
WARREN, MAss. 








WOMAN IN THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE. 


When any woman, old or young, asks the 
question — which among all modern books 
ought I to read first?—the answer is plain. 
She should read Buckle’s lecture before the 
Royal Institution upon “The Influence of Wo- 
man on the Progress of Knowledge.” It is 
one of two essays contained in a thin volume 
called “Essays by Henry Thomas Buckle,” re- 
printed by Appleton & Co. (New York) in 
1864—price one dollar. As a means whereby 
a woman may become convinced that her sex 
has a place in the intellectual universe, this 
little essay is almost indispensable. Nothing 
else takes its place. Buckle alone, so far as I 
know, has clearly worked out the principle 
that lies at the root of the matter. 

For by the statements of Darwin and Hux- 
ley—not their general theories but their spe- 
cific assertions on this subject—woman is sim- 
ply a lesser man, weaker in body and mind, 
an affectionate and docile animal, of inferior 
gradp. That there is any design in creating 
the distinction of the sexes, beyond the perpet- 
uation of the race, is nowhere recognized by 
them, so far as Iknow. That there is any- 
thing in the intellectual sphere to correspond to 
the physical difference, that here also the sexes 
are equal yet diverse, and the natural comple- 
tion and complement of the other; this nei- 
ther Huxley nor Darwin seems to have dis- 
covered. And with the utmost admiration 
for their intellectual qualities in other ways, I 
must think that here they show a certain lim- 
itation and narrowness in their own minds. 

Huxley wrote in the Reader, in 1864, a 
short paper called “Emancipation—Black and 
White,” in which, while taking generous 
ground in behalf of the legal and political po- 
sition of woman, he yet does this pityingly, de 
haut en bas, as to a creature hopelessly inferi- 
or, and so heavily weighted already by her 
sex, that she should be spared all farther 
trials. Speaking through an imaginary critic, 
who must be taken to represent himself, he 
denies “even the natural equality of the sex- 
es,’ and declares “that in every excellent 
character, whether mental or physical, the 
average woman is inferior to the average man, 
in the sense of having that character less in 
quantity and lower in quality.’ Finally he 
goes so far as “to defend the startling paradox 
that even in physical beauty, man is the supe- 
rior.’ He admits that for a brief period of 
early youth, the case may be doubtful, but 
ciaims that after thirty, the superior beauty 
of man is unquestionable. Thus reasons Hux- 
ley—the whole essay being included in his re- 
cent volume of “Lay Sermons, Addresses and 
Reviews.” 

Darwin's best statements on the subject 
may be found in his “Descent of Man” (I.,311, 
Am. Ed.) He is, as usual, more moderate and 
guarded than Huxley. He says for instance: 
“It is generally admitted that with women 
the powers of intuition, of rapid perception, and 
perhaps of imitation, are more strongly mark- 
ed than in man; but some, at least, of these 
faculties are characteristic of the lower races, 
and therefore of a past and iower state of civ- 
ilization.” Then he passes to the usual posi- 
tion that man has thus far attained to a high- 
er eminence than woman. “If two lists were 
made of the most eminent men and women 
in poetry, painting, sculpture, music—com- 
prising composition and performance—history, 
science and philosophy, with half a dozen 
names under each subject, the two lists would 
not bear comparison.’ But the obvious an- 
swer, that nearly every name on bis list, upon 





the masculine side, would probably be taken 
from periods when woman was excluded from 
any fair competition—this he does not seem 
to recognize at all. Darwin, of all men, must 
admit that superior merit generally arrives la- 
ter, not earlier,on the scene;‘and the ques- 


| tion for him to answer is not whether woman 


equaled man in the first stages of the intel- 
lectual “struggle for life,’’ but whether she is 
not gaining on him now. 

If in spite of man’s enormous advantage in 
the start, woman has already overtaken his 
very best performances in several of the high- 


‘est intellectual departments—as, for instance, 


prose fiction and dramatic representation— 
then it is mere dogmatism in Mr. Darwin to 
deny that she may yet do the same in all oth- 
er departments. We in this generation have 
actually seep this success achieved by Rachel 


| and Ristori in the one art, by George Sand 


and George Eliot in the other. Woman is then 
visibly gaining on man, in the sphere of intel- 
lect; and if so, Mr. Darwin, at least, must ac- 
cept the inevitable inference. 

But this is arguing the question on the su- 
perficial facts merely. Buckle goes deeper, 
and looks to principles. That superior quick- 
ness of women, which Darwin dismisses so 
lightly as something belonging to savage 
epochs, is to Buckle the sign of a quality that 
he holds essential, not only to literature and 
art, but to science itself. Go among ignorant 
women, he says, and you will find them more 
quick and intelligent than equally ignorant 
men, A woman will usually tell you the way 
in the street more readily than a man can; a 
woman can always understand a foreigner 
more easily; and Dr. Currie says in his letters 
that when a laborer and his wife came to con- 
sult him, he always got all the information 
from the wife. Buckle illustrates this at 
length, and points out that a woman’s mind 
is by its nature deductive and quick; a man’s 
mind inductive and slow; that each has its 
value, and that science profoundly needs both. 

“I will endeavor,” he says, “to establish two 
propositions, First, that women naturally 
prefer the deductive method to the inductive. 
Secondly, that women, by encouraging in men 
deductive habits of thought, have rendered an 
immense though unconscious service to the 
progress of science, by preventing scientific 
investigation.” 

Then he shows that the most important 
scientific discoveries of modern times—as of 
the law of gravitation by Newton—the law 
of the forms of crystals, by Hauy—and the 
metamorphosis of plants by Goethe — were 
all essentially the results of that @ priori or 
deductive method “which, during the last two 
centuries, Englishmen have unwisely despis- 
ed.” They were all the work, in a manner, 
of the imagination—of that intuitive or wo- 
manly quality of mind which the hard-headed 
Huxley ignores or derides. And nothing can 
be finer or truer than the words in which 
Buckle predicts the benefits that are to come 
from the intellectual union of the sexes for the 
work of the future. “In that field, which we 
and our posterity have yet to traverse, I firm- 
ly believe that the imagination will effect quite 
as much as the understanding. Our poetry 
will have to reinforce our logic, and we must 
feel quite as much as we must argue. Let us, 
then, hope that the imaginative and emotion- 
al minds of one sex will continue to accelerate 
the great progress by acting upon and improv- 
ing the colder and harder minds of the other 
sex. By this coalition, by this union of dif- 
ferent faculties, different tastes, and different 
methods, we shall go on our way with the 
greater ease,”’ T. W. H. 


-- —<e- —-- 


“CINCINNATI ENQUIRER,” PLEASE COPY. 


I detach one of the resolutions recently 
adopted by the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at Steinway Hall, that it may stand 
alone, and catch the eye of the Enquirer, if 
possible. This it is:— 

Resolved, That the claim of woman to par- 
ticipate in making the laws she is required to 
obey, and to equality of rights in all directions, 
has nothing to do with special social theories, 
and that the recent attempts in this city and 
elsewhere to associate the Woman Suffrage 
cause with the doctrines of “free love,” and to 
hold it responsible for the crimes and follies 
of individuals, is an outrage upon common- 
sense and decency, and a slander upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the women of Amer- 
ica. 

The Enquirer, after regaling its readers 
with a report of the “Woodhull and Blood 
trial,’ and painting in lively colors a home 
in which “free love” holds high carnival, adds, 
“And this is what the female suffragists are 
advocating.” 

If the Enquirer knew no better, its untrue, 
unkind statement might be forgiven; but 
while it knows that Mrs. Livermore and her 
co-workers never allow an opportunity to 
pass without clearly defining their position, 
and denouncing the infamous doctrine of “free 
love,” we must infer that malice, not men, 





wrote the assertion, for the purpose of damag- 
ing women and the cause for which they are 
working. There is no better evidence of 
weakness than that falsehood must be resort- 
ed to, in order to gain a desired object. To 
make Woman Suffrage abominable in the eyes 
of virtuous people, to make it the precursor of 


social calamities, is the aim of the Cincinnati unequaled concerts in Chicago for the bene- 


papers (excepting the Chronicle), and to ac- 
complish this they seize upon the crimes and 
follies of individual advocates, and impute 


| them to every woman who dares affirm that 
‘the consent of the governed’’ is the founda- 





tion-stone of a republican government. One 
of the editors of the Enquirer has a niece 
identified with the “female suffragists,”’ and 
her speech on the platform of the Dayton Wo- 


man Suffrage Convention bore witness to the | 


truth of woman’s position under the laws 
and Constitution. Does she advocate “free 
love”? She is better known to her uncle than 
to us, but if one can judge another by words 
and actions, then is this lady free from the 
imputation. Mrs. Longley’s reputation is 
known of these editors, and her public utter- 
ances have been sifted more than once by 
them—did they find a hint even of “free love,” 
in one syllable? What is true of these two 
ladies is true of other workers in Ohio, who 
would sooner see their right hands perish in 
the flame than see them write words against 
the sanctity and perpetuity of the marriage 
relation. 

We have a few men and women in the 
State advocating openly “free love”—their 
names are in the Nineteenth Century — 
they are not in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL—but 
Woman Suffrage has nothing to do with their 
existence. Years ago, in the northern part of 
the State, where they now reside,a peculiar 
people, styling themselves Communists, advo- 
cated the doctrine of “affinities, &c.,” but not 
one of them has ever disturbed a Woman Suf- 
frage meeting. 

It is to be hoped that the men and women 
scattered over the State who are bringing 
“the cause” into disrepute by their advocacy 
of “free love” will band together, move to the 
north, practice what they preach, and leave 
respectable Christian people uncompromised. 

MIRIAM M. COLE, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The Baptists have three colleges for women 
in Missouri. 

Miss Virginia F. Townsend, the authoress, 
will make Boston her home this summer. 

Mrs. Parolee Haskell has been appointed 
State Librarian by the Tennessee authorities. 

The girls of Groton, Conn., have organized 
a boat club, and already make good time at 
the oar. 

Over two hundred women are now working 
farms on their own account in the States of 
Iowa and Indiana. 

Paris has forty-nine female telegraph opera- 
tors, Lyons forty-three, Bordeaux seven, and 
Marseilles eighteen. 

The Queen of Belgium is the most accom- 
plished equestrienne among the crowned la- 
dies of the Old World. 

Miss Eva Mills, daughter of Clark Mills, of 
Washington, the sculptor, has gone to New 
York to cultivate her voice. 

The corner-stone of the Pennsylvania Fe- 
male College in the Twenty-second Ward of 
Pittsburg, Pa., was laid June 9th. 

About $40,000 has been realized for a public 
library at Natick, Mass., from the will of Mary 
Ann Morse, made for that purpose nine years 
ago. 

Miss Mary Wattle and Mrs. Helen Comb 
have entered into copartnership for the prac- 
tice of law in Leavenworth. This is the first 
female attempt at law in Kansas. 

Harriet Martineau is in better health this 
summer, though she is still disabled from work. 
She lives at her charming retreat of “Amble- 
side,” in the English lake country. 

A poor colored woman of New Haven has 
bequeathed $3000 for the support of an indi- 
gent colored student who may enter Yale 
Divinity School to prepare for the ministry. 

Miss Vinnie Ream has opened a studio at 
704 Broadway, New York. The room is draped 
in brown-red tapestry, which throws out most 
effectively the different specimens of her 
skill, seen on all sides. 

The only daughter of the Czar of Russia, 
the Grand Duchess Mary, a young lady of 
eighteen, is reported to be betrothed to the 
Prince of Orange, a gentleman of thirty-one, 
and the heir of the crown of Holland. 

The King of Bavaria recently asked for the 
heart and hand of the Princess Maria, daugh- 
ter of the Red Prince, but was refused, as the 
articles had already been done up and laid 
away for the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg. 











On Thursday week, Mr. Bergh received a 
visit from a lady, who said: “Mr. Bergh, I am 
worth $18,000, and I have come to bestow it 
all by will on your society—oblige me by pre- 
paring the necessary papers.” The papers 
were duly prepared. 

Christina Nilsson offered to give two of her 


fit of the Swedish churche- of all denomina- 
tions. This most generous oilvr was accepted, 
and the concerts took place on the 14th and 





16th of this month. 

The New York Star, in an article upon the 
|needlewomen of that city, says that they 
| are paid ten or twelve cents apiece for mak- 
| ing linen coats, five to ten shillings a doz- 
en for shirts; and do other kinds of sewing 

work at similiar starvation prices. 

Woman's Rights have received an impetus in 
Philadelphia, where a pretty and accomplish- 
ed young lady has opened a large boot and 
shoe store, with clerks of the same stamp, 
who wear natty little leather aprons, but are 
very business-like and draw lots of trade. 

A petition was recently presented in the 
British House of Commons signed by upward 
of a quarter of a million of women. When it 
was moved to “lay it on the table,” there was 
no member stout enough todo it. It opposed 
the contagious diseases acts. 

Nilsson, the key to whose silver notes is 
gold and lots of it, unbent, recently, while 
visiting the home for soldiers’ orphans at Dav- 
enport, Ia., gave some of the most touch- 
ing selections from her repertory, which the 
innocents fully repaid by their lavish demon- 
strations of affection and delight. 

In the West, women are gradually filling all 
departments of labor; the ultra practical as 
well as ornamental. The latest occupation is 
that of Mrs. Sarah J. Aiken, who is making 
postal currency and independence by rowing 
over the Mississippi, and transferring passen- 
gers from Clinton, Iowa, to Garden Plain, Ill. 

The missionary cause is going to have in 
the future, more than in the past, the strong 
support of woman. A Union Society of Wo- 
men has been in operation ten years, which 
has now twenty-two missionaries in the East, 
and received last year $50,000 into its treasury. 
It held its annual meeting last month in Chi- 
cago. 

The International Typographical Union 
opened its annualsession at Baltimore, Monday 
morning, sixty-four unions being represented 
by seventy-eight delegates, among whom was 
Miss Mary Moore, from the Woman’s Typo- 
graphical Union No. 1 of New York. An in- 
teresting report was read by Miss Augusta 
Lewis, the recent corresponding secretary of 
the union. 

Of all the personal claims for relief before 
Congress, we are sure not one is more worthy 
than that of Mrs. C.S. Wilson, 2 woman of 
Northern birth, though residing in the South, 
who spent all her time and property during 
the war trying to aid the prisoners confined in 
Libby, Belle Isle, and Andersonville, sharing 
their privations and marking the graves of 
hundreds. 

Mrs. Ella Deitz Clymer, the daughter of Mrs. 
Dr. Hallock, of New York, made a very suc- 
cessful debut at the Glpbe Theater of this city a 
few evenings ago. She is graceful and self-pos- 
sessed, has an extremely bright and pretty 
face, and a very charming stage presence. We 
shall be much surprised if she does not soon 
earn the right to play better parts than that 
of “Miss Charlotte Shee.” 

One result of the woman movement is the 
fact that the sex are crowding into branches 
of industry and labor such as would have 
shocked the girl of ten years ago. Two girls 
in a small town in Ohio run a blacksmith’s 
shop all by themselves. They dress in bleom- 
er costume and shoe a horse just as a ‘man 
does, and they lose no character by their oc- 
cupation, which became a necessity. 

The ladies of Evanston are taking hold with 
a will to build up their new college for women, 
and give notice that they have preémpted the 
Fourth of July for a grand picnic and cor- 
ner-stone laying. Between their colleges, 
their Boards of Missions, and their Christian 
Unions, the women of the Interior are just 
now encouragingly active in enlarging their 
sphere of action, and promoting their own 
development. 











A MORNING WALK. 
Would you your morning hours employ, 
So you may better health enjoy? 
Rise early with the glorious sun, 
And walk an houror so—and run; 
Rove through the Public Garden fair, 
And view the Statuary there; 
Then take the Common—walk the mal/s, 
Returning ere the breakfast calls ; 
Ifyou had time, we would propose 
You walk as far as GEORGE Fenno’s, 
Where Boys are “clo. 7’ from head to fee, 





Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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THE BALLOT A RIGHT, | NOT A PRIVILEGE. 





Is voting, considered asa means of selecting 
the officers of a popular government, a privilege 
or a right? 

By my right I understand what God has be- 
stowed upon me, what is due to my essential | 
nature, and that no man can rightfully with- 
hold from me. 

By my privilege I understand what one is at 
liberty to grant or refuse, that becomes mine | 
by gift, and therefore is the original right of 
somebody else, who gives it, and not of me | 
who receives it. 

The word privilege is radically a private law 
by which one has granted some right or exemp- 
tion, not enjoyed by all, which can only be val- 

‘id by its coming from a power that has just au- | 
thority to give it, or to keep it back, and that | 
has the right of jurisdiction over me in the | 
case. 

When the corporation or any responsible of- 
ficers of the Pacific Railroad give me a free | 
pass over their road, it is a privilege, in the in- | 
tent of the word. It is something not mine— 
by birth or relation to my fellows, and is theirs 
by such relation. 

But let them offer to give what they have no | 
control over, and what privilege is there in 
that? Let them offer me a free pass to walk 
to California over the public domain, and even | 
if they had power to compel me to desist with- 
out that pass, they would only debar my rights, 
and could give me no privilege, for I have the 
same title to free locomotion that belongs to 
them. ; 

If a land-holder’s rights exclude me from go- | 
ing and coming wherever I may need to go 





same ‘oneudie fraud has a miasmic pen in | pler form of managing public affairs than for 
Utah, that somebody not too worshipful of an- | all to do everything together, we agreed that 
tiquity must disturb one of these fine days. | the vote should represent us, and our prefer- 
Some new Abraham will come clear up, and | ence and the one who got the most votes 


after the first one, the grandfather of the old | 


| ‘original Jacob.” 


usage.” 
have invented that style of settling a religious 


| ditference. 


But law has a wise disregard for mere an- 
tiquity where the safety of society is concern- 
ed, and Cain gets tried now and sometimes ac- 


| quitted, and sometimes honored in his death 


and burial. 

What, then, gives sanction to the ruler’s pre- 
tention, and how came one soul to be consult- 
ed and not another as mature? Is it wit and 
wisdom ? 

Explain, then, on that theory, the presence 
of royal fools on half the legitimate thrones of 
Europe, and of the world for that matter. Wis- 
dom forsooth! with a crowned Guelf carrying 
a head like a French roof, curved into the gar- 
ret,and grandly propounding the royally in- 


' solvable riddle of how the apple got into the 
| dumpling wisdom. 


But we have the sugges- 
tion of that word “legitimate.”’ The true king 
is born to reign. Europe thinks so, except 
where Europe begins to think at all about it. 
| There she thinks something else. America 
thinks so, only for “true king,’ read, “male 


| citizen.” 


She used to read “white male citizens,” but 


| good grammarians have insisted that a super- 


fluity of adjectives weakens language, and we 
have had a terrible revolution, with blood flow- 
ing tetlock deep in the path of a charging cav- 


for business or pleasure, the land-holder is re- | alry, just to simplify that expression by the 
quired to lay open his ways, or surrender his | ejjmination of one qualifying word. 


exclusive claim. The Maker of all men and | 
women has put the right of locomotion into | 


the private constitution of every one, and the | out; 


There are yet too many; but thank God it 
is not going to cost so much to get the other 
when the word ‘‘white’’ was forcibly 


definitions and restrictions that regulate that ejected, pried out with bayonets from the fair | 
right out of existence are sheer despotism-.| wall it defaced, the other interpolated word 


Roads and highways are to facilitate it, not | was loosened, 


to repress it. There is no privilege where the 
pretentious giver has no more right than the | 
receiver. A tyrant may have power to shut 
out the sunshine and the common air, and 
graciously permit the humble petitioner to 
share them with him, but he is a tyrant still, 
whether he grant or refuse it, for these are 
not his to withhold or to give. ; 

How is it with a vote, in a land where a 
vote is the only exponent of self-government ? 
Who has a right to it; who may use it, who 
may give it to another? 

They only may use it who havea right to 
govern themselves, they only bestow it who 
have a right to govern their neighbors. 

Is society a private affair, the little arrange- 
ment of a few? or is it for the universal conven- | 

ience of all the people ? 

Is there a governing class and a merely gov- 
erned class? Whoclassified them, and by what 
justice is it done? Who are to rule, or select 
rulers? Shall the first half dozen who may 
put their heads together and say “well”? Or 
is it the eunning one-man power, the despot 
who tricks and intrigues till he can compel 
obedience by sheer bloodshed and murder? 
And if he has the right, then any one who 
can circumvent him has it, and the right to 
rule is absolutely nowhere and circumstantial- 
ly anywhere, a very loose arrangement, in- 
volving bloodshed and all the dreadful scenes 
that have cursed France for the months past. 

Or shall we say with the philosophic Car- 
lyle, “Bell-the-cat,” get the canine cunning, 
the able man to rule over you, him only obey 
and honor under penalties, yes, by all means, 
have him at the head of affairs. “Had we only 
a bell on the cat,” say the common people, “how 
we other mice would know when to come out 
and goin!’ But howto put iton? How get 
the one able man if we may not choose? 
unless by permitting his “superfluous cunning 
to cheat us out of our individual rights ? 

The only thing that solves this problem by 
denying universal suffrage is the suminary | 
text, might makes right. The man who can | 

| 








outwit conquers and commands, ought to do 
so, and has divine sanction when he succeeds! | 

If the ruler is not ruler by selection of his 
subjects, then he is by their subjection. 

I think we are too deeply inoculated with 
the fatal virus of our democracy to get back 
into a healthy despotism again; we must even 
go through to the logical end and take univer- 
sal suffrage. 

Let us clear our minds of tradition and 
cant, come down to the root of things, and 
see how this which we call a government gets 
any validity in our free country. If God has 
selected one man or a dozen men, one | 
woman or a dozen women, as king or 
queen or oligarchy, then where is their 
charter, and where the authentic hand- 
writing of their letters patent, with the sub- 
scribed sign-manual of the Almighty to give 
them sanction? Isit in old usage, though im- 
memorial? Hardly; that memorable divinity 
of conservation is not yet the Almighty, if 
finite mind can be allowed to judge, though 
one might think so, by a glance at the closely 
contested districts; old usage—you may re- 
member—was the identical old Fagin whe stole 
babies, whipped women, and took the unpaid 
labor of three millions of human beings in these 
States without a civil “By your leave, sirs.” 
Abraham Lincoln pnt an end to that, and the 








| to endow one with the franchise. 


that little obnoxious word 
“male,” and we will have that out with the 
nibs of steel, or the lightning shock of electric 
speech. As at present informed you do not 


| know whether your child is to be born free 


or a subject, an heir to all the rights of a citi- 
zen, a true individual sovereign, or the pam- 
pered, perhaps trampled subordinate of a fa- 
vored brother. Every time that yousummona 
human being into existence you play dice over 
God’s children, the souls of his inbreathing, 
and as the chance may fall, you give one to 
sovereignty and another to subjection. 

Were they not both yours, related to you 
precisely alike before you saw them, and if it 
were possible in accordance with human equi- 
ty to predetermine a distinction in favor of 
one, why in the name of all justice and reason 
should it not be in favor of that one who bears 
the confirmation of the mother who perils her 


| life on the altar of that young soul ? 


But now the iyranny of logic has driven 
even renowned and learned Americans to 
deny that the American boy is born to the 
franchise; they are only born heirs to a privi- 
lege, mysteriously created in some old caucus, 
by the descent of a sort of political Pentecos- 
tal fire tongues, that sat upon Tom, Dick and | 
Harry, and transformed them into “Esquire | 
Thomas,” the “Honorable Richard,’ and his 
Excellency, Mr. Henry; and henceforth every 
boy born to these transfigured apostles is born 
to the inestimable privilege of aspiring to 
these titles! But why every boy? Why not 
their girls? Nature knows no “Salique law ;” 
her gifts descend to woman as to man; girls 
may be honorable, and excellent, and if not es- 
quires it is only because shield-bearers went 
out of fashion with chivalry and we are not 
satisfied with empty titles. 

You see, even by the miraculous arrange- 
ment of the primitive right to vote, the dis- 
tinction it makes will not work. Somebody has 
arrogated an authority not warranted by the 
facts nor the extraordinary origin of the pow- 
er itself. 

It appears, then, that neither brute force, the 


| right of the strongest, nor immemorial usage, 


nor direct divine selection of the fittest, nor ac- 
knowledged hereditary descent, is adequate 
How, then, 
did our fathers come by it? and how were 
they competent to deny the right to their 
daughters ? 

Shades of the republican fathers, stand up 
and answer, how came you by the right to 
vote? Oris it a “conventional” right? A 
convention of what, and of whom? how au- 
thorized ? how constituted ? and in what organ 


| of that convention, head, front, leg or wing, 


resided the prime right to cast a ballot to rule 


| any good citizen, man or woman, outside of 


that party? 
When you cut loose from that crowned be- 
ing George III., “by qpane of God king of 


| are neither one thing nor the other, are a 





Great Britain ond Ireland,’ you cut loose from | 


kingeraft, “divine right to rule, hereditary 
privilege,’ and all the sanctified shams of a 
despotic past, and planted yourselves squarely 
on the solid base of our common humanity, 
the law of natural rights and necessity of selt- 
government; you rubbed out and begun anew. 
Precedents were worth nothing, for they were 
all on the other side. Now howdid you come 
by your vote? 

Why, in this way: being all created free and 





equal, and feeling the necessity of some sim- 


should be our ruler for us, and rule as we 


| choose to be ruled, and obey our dictation. 
Murder is quite in accordance with “old l Then the right to govern in this country | for the union is only a civil union.” 


The first born man is reputed to | 


clearly belongs to the natural rights of citi- | 


But thongh she was a legal nothing before 
the civil law, she was a responsible person be- 
fore the criminal law; so consistent were 
our ancestors. 

“In criminal prosecutions, it is true, the 
wife may be indicted and punished separately ; 


“A mother, as such, is entitled to no [legal] 


zens! The vote is only the way agreed upon | power, [over her child,] but only to reverence 


' 


| 


| 


| press your choice of a ruler, not mine; there 





to use that right. “Certainly,” say all the | 
voters. Now,as we have a common birth, our | 
birthright must be common. | 
As the right of self-government is your birth- 
right, by virtue of your relation to God and 
humanity, I, a woman, who stand in the same 
relation to God and humanity, have the same 
birthright, and since nobody bestowed the 
privilege on you, but you have it at first hand, 
I need not look to my fellow heir of God and 
man for my share in our common heritage! 
Then, again, as the vote is the agreed mode 
of exercising a natural right, it cannot justly 
be any more exclusive than the right it ex- 
presses. Of three persons having an equal 
right at one well two may not agree that a 
pump shall be the only way to get water, and 
that shall discharge only into their buckets, and 
thus exclude the third by this contrivance. 
A right to the water includes a right in the only 
way to get at it. It is not by privilege but by 
right that he may use whatever hydraulic in- 
vention they adopt. By your ballot you ex- 


is no such duplicate virtue in it. If the writ- 
ten preference which you call a vote is good 
for more than the bearer, somebody else is de- 
frauded of his or her expression of preference, 
and the ballot loses its meaning. 

From the very fact, then, that the ballot is 
a conventional mode, that Andrew and Benja- 
min must agree together to make it valid in 
the choice of a common agent, I call you to 
notice that it cannot go beyond them and gov- 
ern Charlotte till‘ Charlotte becomes a party 
to that agreement. If it could, Andrew need 
not have asked Benjamin, but might have put 
a ruler over him at once. 

This he confesses his incompetence to do 
by counting him in as a party to the govern- 
ment. Butif no member of the government 
has derived from any other which appears, 
since no other has the gift to bestow, then 
the ballot is not a privilege, for there is nobody 
but a usurper who can pretend to be compe- 
tent to give it. 

It is a natural adjunct of a natural right, 
the right to self-government wherever it stands, 
as the only conventional form of exercising 
that common right, and can only be made re- 
strictive and partial by the same spirit of des- 
potism that scourged women because it had 
the power. » CHARLOTTE A, WILBOUR. 
——— | 


THE HAREM Mt IDEA—No, 4. 


The legal codes of “all the nations of men 
are, and always have been, so far as woman 
is concerned, embodiments of the harem idea, 
Anglo-Saxon law concerning woman is the 
expression of the harem idea in such a modi- 
fied form as is suited to a monogamous peo- 
ple; but that idea is none the less expressed. 
| In this country the laws concerning woman 





boteh. Through the influence of Christianity 
the movement for the abolition of the slavery 
of woman has introduced some laws which 
are Christian, and in direct antagonism to 
the code. In order that we may know what 
our legal system is, as apart from these con- 
trary innovations, I will turn to the common 
law of England. Upon the whole, that is 
symmetrical and consistent in its haremism. 

The common law was pagan in its origin. 
But, so far as woman jis concerned, all pagan- 
ism is haremism. Such is that law, then. 
Or to interpret: The basal idea of the Eng- 
lish common law is, that the object of wo-' 
man’s existence is man’s pleasure and the 
continuance of the race, and that the law of 
her action is man’s will; and that common 
law is such an embodiment of that idea, as 
would befit a people which allowed each man 


but one wife. 
I will instance certain facts which appear in 


connection with the Magna Charta, an instru- 
ment which formed the high-water mark of 
freedom in its day. 

No widow could marry without the consent 
ofthe lord of whom she held her lands. 

“No man shall be taken or imprisoned upon 
the appeal” (accusation) “of a woman, for the 
death of any other man than her husband.” 

There are other brief clauses concerning 
woman, and which were evidently for her 
benetit in the condition of society, as it then 
was; but the tone of them all shows that 
then men protected women in the same spirit 
and upon the same principle as our late slave- 
holders used to protect their slaves, viz., self- 


| interest. 
What the common law is wiil best appear 


from a few brief quotations from Blackstone 
and one of his commentators. 

“By marriage, the husband and wife are 
one person in law: that is, the very being or 
legal existence of the woman is suspended dur- 
ing the marriage, or at least is incorporated 
and consolidated into that of her husband.” 

“If the wife be injured in her person or her 
property, she can bring no action for redress 
without her husband’s concurrence, and in 
his name as well as her own.” 





| vs. Dow, 2 


| if she had killed the king.” 


and respect.” 

“Till that age [of twenty-one years] arrives, 
the empire of the father continues, even after 
his death ; for he may by will appoint a guar- 
dian to his children.”’ Hence it is that a man 
can will away his children from their own 
mother, as has been done in some instances. 

The law is similar in Massachusetts even 
yet. ‘‘An infant owes reverence to his moth- 
er; but she has no legal authority over him 
and no legal right to his services.” Whipple 
Mass. 415. 

That is, when it pleased these law-making 
men to make women legal incapables they 
did so, and when to make them responsible 
they did so; but it is plain that the women 
were never consulted, but that they were 
treated as men’s appanages, and were cared 
for as such. If one will read all that Black- 
stone says concerning women it will be plain, 
I think, without any comment, that she was 
esteemed, held and treated as an inferior be- 
ing, whom man was to possess and dispose of 
according to his will. 
she was not wholly his slave, abject and with- 
out any rights or protection, as women used 
to be in the harems of Assyria, and are now 
in the Turkish seraglios. She was rather a 
serf than a slave, but all serfdom is pagan, 
and all serfdom of woman is haremism of 
some sort. 

Tadd an extract from the remarks of a com- 
mentator named Christian. 

“Husband and wife in the language of the 
law are styled baron and feme,” (i. e., lord 
and woman. Hence uncouth men are accus- 
tomed to call their wives, “my woman.’’) 
“The word baron, or lord, attributes to the 
husband not a very courteous superiority. 
But we might be inclined to think this mere- 
ly an unmeaning technical phrase, if we did 
not recollect that if the baron kills his feme 
it is the same as if he had killed a stranger, or 
other person; but if the feme kills her baron 
it is regarded by the law asa much more atro- 
cious crime; as she not only breaks through 
the restraints of humanity and conjugal affec- 
tion, but throws off all subjection to the author- 
ity of her husband. And therefore the law 
denominates her crime a species of treason, 
and condemns her to the same punishment as 
How this phrase, 
“authority of her husband,’ reminds one of 
Ahasuerus and Vashti! And this spirit 
which can so distinguish between the guilt of 
husband and wife, in committing a similar act, 
is but a modified manifestation in our Wes- 
tern style of that same spirit, which puts the 
wife wholly under the control of her husband 
in Oriental lands. Mr. Christian gives sever- 
al other items showing the same inequality, 
and closes by saying, “I fear there is little rea- 
son to pay a compliment to our laws for their 
respect and favor to the female sex."’ 


It is not. to be denied, but gladly admitted, 
that many ameliorating laws have been passed 
in various States of our Union. But the 
point is here. The common law was based 
upon the assumed inferiority of woman, and 
tended to keep her in a “subject condition ;” 
but the ameliorating laws which have been 
passed are all, so far as they go, based upon 
the assumption that woman is man’s equal, 
and they tend to make her so. In a word, all 
laws which tend to enable a woman, single or 
married, to be an independent and responsible 
person would, if carried to their logical ulti- 
mates, make woman the complete legal equal 
of man, politically, civilly, criminally. If a 
woman may sue in her own name, there is 
nothing to show why she shall not also in her 
own name help make the law under which she 
brings the suit. And what Woman Suffrag- 


‘|. ists now ask is, that the law shall be consistent 


and just; and that as it concedes that they 
know enough to protect their own property in 
courts, so it shall concede that they know 
enough to help disburse their property through 


‘the voting of taxes in the Legislature. 


I will close this series of papers with a few 
words concerning the attitude of those who 
oppose Woman Suffrage. Just as all slave- 
holding is anti-christian and pagan, and yet 
there were true Chiistians in the South who 
held slaves, so is all opposition to Woman Suf- 
frage the outcome of the harem idea, and yet 
the great body of Christian people to-day are 
in that opposition. Most Christians believe 
in and teach the doctrine of the fall and total 
depravity. The subject condition of woman, 
in every phase of it, is the communital monu- 
ment and result of that dark fact which Chris- 
tians proclaim. They also believe in the con- 
flict of the spirit with the flesh on the part of 
all truly converted persons, and that this is 
prolonged through life; and when they see 
one of their number sinning, they say it is 
because the one Adam is not yet entirely sub- 
dued. All the opposition to Woman Suffrage 
among Christians springs from the unsubdued 
old Adam that yet remains in them. Or, in 
other words, opposition to Woman Suffrage 


Iam glad to say that | 





springs, to use Paul’s phrase, from “carnal 
mindedness.”’ 

Christianity and paganism, or freedom and 
slavery, wrestled in our late war for the mas- 
tery of this nation; and God gave Christianity 
the victory. Again is the mighty conflict re- 
newed. Christianity and paganism are, in 
Woman Suffrage-and haremism, now fight- 
ing the last great political battle of mankind. 
As in that other struggle many disciples of 
Jesus took the anti-christian position, on the 
side of paganism; so now do many other dis- 
ciples of Jesus, (it pains me to write it, but 
far more to know it true,) take the anti-chris- 
tian position on the sideof haremism. “They 
know not what they do;” but they are none 
the less resisting with all their might the 
most Christian political movement that has 
ever agitated mankind, or will. 

The glib talk we hear about woman’s 
sphere, about her domestic duties, that she 
ought to mind the cradle, that it will soil her 
purity to mingle with men at the polls, and 
much more of the same sort, is simply a modi- 
fied haremism, is an expression of the same 
spirit that shuts up women in Constantinople 
or makes them go veiled in the streets. It is 
all utterly anti-christian, and is the most hid- 
eous deformity that now marks the church 
of Jesus Christ. Jesse H. Jonxs. 

NATICK, MAss. 


SCRAPS, 


“In character, in manners, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity.’’ 
—Longfellow. 

“Even for the dead I wil! not bind 

My soul to grief; death cannot long divide. 
For is it not as if the rose had climbed 

My garden wall and blossomed on the other 

side?” 
—Alice Cary. 

“Be thine own palace or the world’s thy 
jail.”—Doure. 

“Forgiveness is the odor of sweet flowers 
when trampled upon.” 

“It is easy in the world to live after the 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd. keeps with per- 
fect sweetness the independence of solitude.’’ 
—Emerson. 

“Adversity is the diamond dust heaven 
polishes its own jewels with.” 

“Night drew her mantle o’er the world and 
pinned it with a star.”’—N. P. Willis. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Labor Report shows 
that the average wages of 1542 saleswomen 
and shop-girls, in Boston, are $6.80 a week; 
while 565 errand-girls, ranging from eight to 
twelve years of age, earn an average of nearly 
$3 a week. Among sewing women, 440 cap- 
makers earn $6.29 a week; 92 hat-sewers earn 
$8.81 a week; and 112 other girls in the same 
business earn an average of $7.88 a week. 
Here are 644 cap and hat-makers—all that are 
mentioned—who earn, on an average, early 
$7.50 a week. 

One family employs seven domestics, with 
wages ranging from $9 to $3 per week. 
Where there are but two employed, the wages 
run from $4 to$3. Girls doing general house- 
work command from $3.50 to $1.75—general- 
ly about $3. Most domestics desire to work 
where there are more than one employed. 
Family seamstresses command from $1.75 to 
50 cents per day, according to their skill. The 
higher prices are paid only to those who work 
on dresses, and who might more properly be 
styled dressmakers. As a rule, seamstresses 
take their meals where they work, but furnish 
themselves with lodging. Families are re- 
ported where servants have all the privileges 
of the books of the library, of the parlor, or 
of any room in the house, when not occupied 
in their work; are allowed to receive their 
friends and companions in their own part of 
the house when it does not interfere with 
their work, besides one afternoon and every 
other Sunday for themselves. These families, 
as a rule, employ only trained domestics, pay 
the highest prices, and demand the best-skilled 
labor. Many who try this kind of labor be- 
come discouraged, and prefer the greater free- 
dom of the shop-girl, even if accompanied 
with her discomforts and privations. A case 
in point is given in the report :— 

A SERVANT-GIRL’S STORY. 

Miss B—— C——. Am a New Hampshire 
girl; came to Boston, March, 1865, to live 
with Mrs. ——, on Beacon street, in capacity 
of seamstress, and to take care of the children, 
three and five years old; lived there until Oc- 
tober, 1869, receiving $3 per week. Was al- 
lowed Thursday evening of each week, and 
one Sabbath per month. Became tired of the 
service, for as the children grew older they be- 
came restive oftentimes, using their small vio- 
lence against me. The mother said she should 
not correct them for it unless they confessed 
it to her. As the boys grew heavier, found it 
impossible to carry them up and down stairs 
from kitchen to attic, as had to be done sever- 
al times during the day. Finding my health 
failing, I resolved to seek employment in some 
shop, not thinking I could find any difficulty 
in obtaining work which would afford me 4 
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PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 
The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 


for this JovrNALt in the past. It isread by thousands | 





We shall appreciate every effort made | 
Of course | 


every week. 
to extend the circulation of this paper. 
many are so cireumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they | 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JovnnaL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time | 
gnd trouble. As an inducement for such to work | 
for the WoMAN’s JoveNAL, we offer the following | 
splendid premiums! 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For onE new cash subscriber, we will give either o | 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Vlain Dessert Spoon. 


1“ “ “ Table Spoon, 

2 « “ * ‘Tipped Salt Spoons, 

1 « “ “ “ Mustard Spoon. , 
1 « “ “ Pickle Fork. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of | 
the following articles :— ' 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. j 
1 “ = a Table Spoon. } 
” aad * Salt Spoons. 
a o Mustard Spoons. 
“ * " Olive Nut Pick. 
1 - ° * Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For TurexE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl'd Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
“ “ ” Dessert Spoons. 
Table Spoons. 
* Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
“  Qval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For y1vx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— } 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. | 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
4 @« a « bad Table Spoons. | 
¢$ 6 “ Dessert Forks. | 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. | 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. | 
1 Extra Siiver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons, 
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1 “ Tipped a Dessert Forks, 
3 ed “ Table Forks. 
3° Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle), 


1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 a “ Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 « = Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 
For rour new cash subscribers, we will give 1 Com- 
mon set of Croquet. 
For 81x now cash subscribers, we will give 1 extra 
good set of Croquet. 


For six new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled ‘Power of Music.’’ 
Very pretty. 

For Four new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘Wild Roses.’’ 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For srx new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 174 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or ‘“‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Siz213 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 
pretty. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For stx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-wringer. 
Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 
Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, | 
Woman’s JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $1.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ors,” worth $3.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,’’ worth $15.00, 








NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Wednesday, June 2Ist, there will be a 
Strawberry Party for members and their fami- 
lies in Mrs. S. E. Sewall’s woods, Melrose. 
Cars leave Boston & Maine depot 2.30 P. M. 
Railroad and lunch tickets at the Club rooms 


FOURTH OF JULY. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION 


WILL HOLD A | 
MASS MEETING 


IN THE GROVE AT 


| terial, made heavy with flowers, feathers, lace, 


ribbon, and Heaven knows what else of ab- 
surd adornment. The gloves actually deform 
the hand, utterly abelishing the palm, leaving 
the tips of the fingers alone available. 

In the severest weather, modern fashion de- 


| mands of women that they dress for society 


with an exposure of the neck, bust and arms 
that is indecent and perilous to health. If 


| men frequented the fashionable salons in a 
style of dress as shamefully décolleté, the po- 


| lice would be called in to arrest them for the 


FRAMINGHAM | 

ON THE FOURTH OF JULY NEXT, ATI A. M. 
Arrangements for reduced fares have been 
made with the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Com pany for excursion tickets, including ad- 
mission, to Harmony Grove, and return, as 


follows :— 
Adults. Children under 12. 

From Boston, 35 40 
“ Brighton,  .00 30 
“ Newton, B53) 20 
“ —W. Newton, .50 25 
“ Grantville, .50 25 
“ Wellesley, .50 25 
“ Natick, 40 20 
“*  Saxonville, .50 25 
* Ashland, A0 20 
“  Corderville, .60 2 
*  Southville, .60 oo 
* Westboro’, .75 Bo 
“ Grafton, 85 A0 
“ Worcester, 85 0 


** Holliston, .50 25 
* Milford, aes 


The Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg R. R. 
Co. will also carry excursionists at half fare 
from Fitchburg and intermediate stations—and 
from Mansfield and intermediate stations to 
Framingham. 

Refreshments will be tor sale upon the 
grounds as usual. 

A number of distinguished speakers are 
invited, whose names will be announced next 
week. Among those who have already agreed 
to be presentare Rev. R. B.Stratron, Lucy 
Stone, Hon. Frank W. Birp, Mary A, 
LIVERMORE, REV. Mr. St. JouN, MARGARET 
CAMPBELL, Henny B. BLACKWELL, ADA C, 
Bowtzs, 8. 8. Foster, W. 8S. Ropinson 
(“Warrington”), and others, 

The occasion will be one of rare interest. 
The friends of WoMAN SUFFRAGE throughout 
New England should rally to this celebration 
as they did in former times in behalf:of the 
slave. The same principle of ImpARTIAL 
LiseRrtyY is again involved, and the rights of a 
far larger number of individuals are in question. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 

JuLiA WARD Howe, Chairman Ex. Com. 








“WEIGHTED BY HER SEX.” 


This is one of the catchwords most in vogue 
with those who withstand the movement for 
woman’selevation. ‘‘Woman can never be any 
more than she now is,” we are told by 
masculine assumption ; “ler sex is against her: 
She is so heavily weighted by the physical dis- 
abilities of womanhood that she must al- 
ways be weak in body, and consequently in 
mind. The highest work of the world is be- 
yond her reach. She is weighted by her sex. 
Let her keep to her small and legitimate 
sphere.” And this sentence of condemnation, 
pronounced ex cathedra, is supposed to settle 
the whole vexed question, and to determine 
the future of woman. 

“Weighted by her sex.” That woman is 
“weighted” heavily, we admit, but that it is 
the natural physical disability of woman- 
hood that hampers her, and holds her down, 
we do not admit. Diogenes with his lantern, 
searching for honest men, was not, to be sure, 
much more unsuccessful than one would be 
to-day, hunting for healthy women. But this 
universality of feeble health among women by 
no means proves that the female sex is ordain- 
ed by nature to invalidism. Let men be sub- 
ject to the same unhealthful conditions of in- 
door life, of dress, of fashion, of mental re- 


| pression, of hopeless and unstimulating out- 
| look, and they would soon deteriorate physi- 


cally, and find themselves “weighted” as 
heavily by diseased bodies as women are to- 
day. 

Take the one item of the dress of woman. 
That alone “weights” her seriously. Her 
feet are crowded into small, narrow boots, with 
high and almost pointed pegs for heels, worn 
very nearly in the hollow of the foot. Oa 
these she wriggles along painfully,and in suf- 
fering. Her waist is so compressed that res- 
piration is impeded, rapid or energetic moticn 
is impossible, and lungs, stomach and the | 
whole abdominal viscera are crowded out 0 
place. Her arms areso pinioned down by @€ | 
arm-sizes of her tightly-fitting waist. that | 
their freedom is abridged, and she <an use 
them only in certain directions, On her bips | 
hang voluminous skirts and erinoline,some- 
times clinging about the limbs and swinging 
round the ankles, and sometimes trailing 
yards behind her. On her head is worn a mass 
of natural or false hair, braided, earled, frizzed, 














before the 17th. If stormy, deferred to next 
day. 


| puffed, plaited or waving, surmounted by a 
| nondescript bonnet of silk, velvet or other ma- 





‘There is in the possession of C. I. Walker, 





exposure, if they cquld be driven from the 
presence of ladies in 20 other way. , 

The amount of ova-skirts, under-skirts, pan- 
niers, sashes, sacques, basques, paletots, polo- 
naises, shawls, puffs, ruffles, flounces, flutings, 
frillings, sashes, over-sleeves, under-sleeves, 
cravats, collars, cuffs, hats, bonnets, chignons, 


| ete., etc., which inevitably find their way to a 


woman’s wardrobe, even when she seeks 
emancipation from this burdensome toggery, 
and economy in clothes, is frightful to con- 
template. If Paul, being a man of simple 
dress, was forced to cry out,“Who shall deliver 
me from this body of death?” we wonder 
what agony of ejaculation would have been 
his, had he known the bondage to clothes of 
the nineteenth century woman ? 

Who does not readily see that a woman who 
will not maintain a perpetual warfare with the 
modern style of dress—and this will keep her in 
everlasting unrest—cannot be otherwise than 
unhealthy? ‘That from the crown of her head 
to the sole of her fovt, she must be tortured 
every hour of her life, and cannot be other than 
nervous, unhappy, languid, and incapable of 
anything but suffering? If she set fashion, 
and custom at defiance, and dress for health, 
to please her taste and carry out her own idea, 
she must be little short of divine, to endure 
the hourly crucifixion of soul to which she 
will be exposed from the insults of both men 
and women. If she is a devotee of fashion, 
the days are not long enough, nor her purse 
deep enough, for the absorbing and useless 
work and the wicked waste of money into 
which this devotion will plunge her. If she 
endeavor to conform moderately to the fash- 
ion of the hour, and go half way with the 
multitude in the adorning of her person, she 
will find even this to be a vexation of spirit, a 
“weight” on her energies, a robbery of her 
time, comfort, money and health. 

No man would expect or attempt success, if 
obliged to go about his life-work in the long, 
inconvenient skirt, abominable, narrow, cramp- 
ed boot, pinching corset, top-heavy chignon, 
and deforming glove, to which women are 
doomed, and from which they cannot easily 
escape. And if any man disputes this, we 
could easily convert him from his unbelief 
by compelling him to go clad in woman’s gear 
for a twelvemonth. He would cry peccavi ! 
and, we fear, would break down in health, 
long enough before his term of punishment 
had expired. 

We do not hesitate to attribute a large por- 
tion of the invalidism of the women of to-day 
not to their sex, but totheir dress. It is large- 
ly this which renders them inactive, helpless, 
languid, unambitious and dependent. The 
compressed, suffering, distorted body, more 
burdened with clothes than was Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim with his pack of sin, racked with pain 
starved by dyspepsia, this is a weight” on “@ 
womanly soul. There is no chance for s‘tit- 
ual health, where the body is tortur4 and 
hopelessly suffering. For the corresY™dence 
between body and soul is marvel’"Sly inti- 
mate, As one is, so will the othe be. Lack 
of physical health renders won-? “uncertain 
coy, and hard to please,” e~¢ting, peevish, 
selfish, good-for-nothing. »gtand and noble 
womanhood must have asotmd physical basis. 
It is the great pre-requisite And women can 
never attain to a noble nfXtal and moral alti- 
tude while they are themiserably feeble, sick, 
half-alive beings they DOW are. And we. re- 
peat it, solemnly—foymuch of this invalidism 
the abominable sty? of woman’s dress is re- 
sponsible. 

If ever we reach time when the dress of 
woman can be mele simpler, less changeful, 
entirely healthy, gmceful, and comfortable, 
rather than burdeasome, we shall begin to un- 
derstand that irtead of being “weighted by 
her sex,” womat has been, in a frightful man- 
ner, weighted oy her dress. 
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WOMAN s¢FFRAGE IN MICHIGAN IN 1804, 


Tue siory of being the first woman voter in 
Mvhigan does not belong to either Mrs. Nan- 
nette B. Gardner of De:roit, or Miss Mary 
Wilson of Battle Creek, who voted the same 
day as Mrs. Gardner. Let the fame be as- 
signed where it should, aad rest on the brow 
of a lady Ieug since deceased, but whose rela- 
tives stil live on the shores of Lake St. Clair. 


Esq., 9f Detroit, an old book of records of the 
town of Detroit, kept in the neat and peculiar 
handvriting of Peter Audrain, Town Clerk. 
It covers the period from the year 1800 to J une, 
1805, a few days previous to the terrible fire 
which:onsumed almost every building; and 
the bot itself shows on its cover the scorch- 
ing effet of the flames from which it was evi- 
dently natched. Under date of 28th April, 
1894, tls faithful record says:— 

At own meeting in Detroit, agreeably to | 





notice given to the freeholders of the town, 
the Board of Trustees laid before the free- 
holders the situation of the town respecting 
the safety of fixed property,on account of part 
of the pickets, gates, ete., having been remov- 
ed without the knowledge of the Board; and 
therefore it was resolved that the sense of the 
freeholders present be taken to determine 


holders voted as follows, viz :— 

Yeas 12—[among whom were] Widow Cal- 
ahan, by Charles Corey; the late Mrs. Welch, 
by W. Scott, Esq. 

Nays 12—[among whom were] Widow Coats, 
by Dr. Ebarts; Widow Provencal. 

So it appears that widows who were free- 
holders voted the same as men, and were even 
permitted to vote by proxy; and that one wid- 
owvoted in person. ‘The election was a vitally 
important one, touching the defenses of the 
town against the savages, and involving of 
course taxation; and the woman’s personal 
vote turned the scales on the economical side. 


eo —- - 
AN ANACHRONISM, 

The Golden Age is guilty of a great chro- 
nological blunder—we will call it by no harsh- 
ername. It informs its readers that “at one 
of the recent anniversary meetings in New 
York,” Mrs. Davis procured “the adoption of 
a resolution, linking the social with the politi- 
cal aspect of the woman question.” And then 
it proceeds to say that “after this resolution 
was adopted, the American Woman Suffrage 
Association administered to Mrs. Davis a 
stinging rebuke in the shape of a counter-res- 
olution saying, ‘The recent attempts to asso- 
ciate the Woman Suffrage cause with the doc- 
trines of free love, and to hold it responsible 
for the crimes and follies of individuals, is an 
outrage upon common-sense and decency, and 
a slander upon the virtue and intelligence of 
the women of America,’ ” 

The Golden Age has lost its reckoning. 
The American Woman Suffrage Association 
did pass just the resolution given above. But 
Mrs. Davis’ resolution was not passed, nor the 
anniversary meeting of her society held, until 
after the American Association had completed 
its work, passed its resolutions, and adjourned 
We fail to see, therefore, where “the stingit& 
rebuke to Mrs. Davis” came in, The re~lu- 
tion plainly rebuked “the recent attem’ts to 
associate the Woman Suffrage cause +!th the 
doctrines of free love.” Unless 3. Davis 
was associated with these “attemp’” We can- 
not see that the: resolution rebu‘ed her any 
more than it does Queen Viceria. Ard to 
say that this resolution was p*sed to “admin- 
ister a stinging rebuke” to nother series of 
resolutions proposed by bf; that had not at 
that time even seen the ]i“+, is to misstate facts 
and to be guilty of a riéculous anacbronism. 
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“THE NES NORTHWEST.” 

The New Norfwest is the name of a large 
and handsony Weekly paper, published in 
Portland, @egon, by Mrs. A. J. Duniway. 
We have jut received the fourth number. It 
takes radi¢! ground on the Woman Suffrage 
questior which in this iss ue it argues and de- 
fends *¥ly. The lady editor is said to be “‘the 
pee of any writer in Oregon, or on the Pa- 
cic coast.” However this may be, we can tes- 





ify that thisonly specimen of her handiwork 
which has found its way to our office shows 
thought, versatile talent, and newspaporial 
skill. We wish the lady the largest success in 
her enterprise. 

THE PIANO AUCTION. 

According to announcement, the piano 
drawn by Mr. Blackwell and by him offered 
for sale for the benefit of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association was sold at auc- 
tion last Wednesday by Mr. Fred H. Henshaw, 
at 12 M., at the office of the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL, and was bought by Mrs. Cyrus Wood- 
man of Cambridge for $455, less than half its 
actual value. 

We rejoice that so warm a friend of Woman 
Suffrage as Mrs. Woodman is to have the pi- 
ano, and hope that our friends will give Mr- 
McPhail credit for this generous gift, which 
has thus realized for the Association upwards 
of one thousand dollars. 














NOTES AND NEWS, 


The best report of the anniversary meetings 
appeared in 4 Journal, Advertiser and Post, 





where young en helped do the reporting, 


She is only half mother who does not see 
her own child in every child!—her own child’s 
grief in every pain which makes another child 
weep! 


Mr. Fields’ ‘Whispering Gallery” of the At- 
lantic is to go into cover with his “Yesterday 
with Authors.” He will edit the July, August 
and September Atlantic, and then give way 
to the succeeding Howells. 


The “American Homeopathic Institute” in 
Philadelphia was last week opened to women. 
Three women had applied for admission, and 
after a protracted and lively debate, it was de- 
cided to receive them. The institutions of 
that school of medicine will henceforth be 
open to women students. 


The matter of women’s voting for vestry- 
men came up in the Episcopal State Confer- 
ence lately held at Council Bluffs, Iowa. The 


whether the pickets and gates be replaced or | 
suffered to fall into decay; and the said free- Woman's Rights, thinks that the failure of wo-- 





women advocates had a majority; but the dis- 
cussion was prolonged until a large number of 
delegates had to go home, when it was defeat- 
ed, or rather deferred, by two majority. It will 
come up again next year, when the friends of 


the measure are sure of success. 


wail Hamilton, who does not take kindly to 


| man in practical business proceeds from her 
natural qualities, and not from the obstacles 
she meets.— Exchange. 


“Gail’’ ought to know, as, according to her 
| last book, she is a signal instance of “the fail- 
ure of woman in practical business.” 


Governor Hoffman refused to approve of 140 
bills that went through the New York Legis- 
lature, at the last session of that body. What 
sort of legislation must that have been, of the 
New York assembly, when a man like Goy. 
Hoffman, whose official conscience is not of 
the most sensitive kind, is obliged to veto bills 
by the wholesale ? 


A much needed plea is being made in behalf 
of abandoned cats. Many families who leave 
the city during the summer neglect to provide 
for their cats, often leaving them shut up in 
their houses. A mechanic who has occasion 
to repair these houses says that he often finds 
‘these animals thus shut up in a half-starved 
condition, and sometimes actually perished. 
A little mercy, at least.is due to these crea- 
tures. 


Hall’s Journal of Health pronounces the 
sending of a “mouning envelope”—an enve!- 
ope with a wide black border—a cruel and 
barbarous act. “Scarcely a reader but will 
confess to an videfinable uneasiness, if not an 
actual shock, to be kept up until the letter is 
opened, an¢the name at the bottom decipher- 
ed. True grief detests display: the deeper 
the sorr-W the more intense is the desire to 
shun servation.” 


Fance has lost one of her noblest statesmen, 
Pptestantism one of its ablest defenders, lib- 
ety one of her stoutest champions, and Amer- 
sca one of her staunchest friends, in the death 
of Count Agenor de Gasparin. To Ameri- 
cans he is known as the great antagonist of slav- 
ery, and especially as the author of the works 
entitled “America before Europe’ and “The 
Uprising of a Great People,” which were pub- 
lished during the first years of our war, and 
which were among the first words of sympa- 
thy and good-will that reached us from across 
the ocean. 





If any one doubts that women have power 
also, let him read the latest reports from Ba- 
varia, where a most serious dissension has 
broken out. The menare nearly all adherents 
of Dr. Dillinger, while the women are infalli- 
bilists. At Landshut the apothecary had col- 
lected 130 signatures to an address to Dr. Dil- 
linger. Owing to female opposition 104 were 
eventually withdrawn, and the twenty-six left 
were stated to be those of bachelors. 


Two ladies in one of our Western cities were 
recently discussing the Sorosis, to which some 
of their friends belong. 

“Don’t you think they discuss horrid things 
at those meetings?”’ said one. “I hear they 
have been talking about Ozone.’’ 

“Well,do you know what Ozone is?” in- 
quired her more enlightened friend. 

“Not exactly; but I have an idea that it is 
something that isn’t very nice for ladies to talk 
about”! 


The Boston correspondent of the Chicago 
Advance writes that “the platform of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention” held in Boston this 
last month “was certainly graced with a gen- 
uine eloquence and an unprecedented propri- 
ety.” We presume this was the first and only 
convention of the kind the writer has ever at- 
tended. “You advocate Woman Suffrage ac- 
ceptably, and avoid all the rocks on which 
other woman lecturers split,” was a compli- 
ment we heard a Rhode Island Senator pay a 
lady at the close of her speech. But it turned 
out that he had never heard a woman speak 
in public before, on any subject. 


The fall of the Vendome column is waking 
a host of memories connected with it, and 
this; among others, the saddest of all. When 
the frail lite of the young Duke of Reichstadt, 
the son of Napoleon I. and Maria Louisa of 
Austria, was fading fast, and not even the fear 
of approaching death could wean him from 
continuous study of his illustrious father and 
the Empire, one of the Austrian courtiers, 
en route for Paris, approached to bid him 
adieu. The old light came back into the wan 
face of the dying Napoleon, as he answered so 
sadly, “I know no one in Paris; but salute for 
me the column in the Place Vendome, and 
walk backward as you leave it.” 


Mrs. Stowe’s novel, “My Wife and I,” run- 
ning as a serial through the Christian Union, 
cuts right and left, in its sharp satire. We 
have heard and read of “Dacia Dangyereyes,” 
but have not yet made her personal acquain- 
tance. Some of our friends know her, and 
certify to the fidelity of this sketch. But “Mrs. 
Cerulean,” “who lives in the clouds,’ and 
sees everybody through “glory spectaclag,” and 
who “regards Dac& as.a tip-top angel of the 
new dispensation”—with her we have an in- 
teresting acquaintance. And she has labored 
with us precisely as she did with ‘‘Jim Fel- 
lows,” and with about the same success, “My 
Wife and I’’ grows increasingly interesting. 
We wait impatiently for each number. 
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Some hard things are said concerning the 
Massachusetts Legislature, just adjourned. 
The Worcester Spy expresses the opinion that 
the legislative lobby has never been more open 
and audacious in its behavior than during 
this past session. “It has made the Senate its 
special object of attack, and its members have 
been as much at home in the Senate chamber 
as the Senators themselves.” “Warrington’’ 
denounces the attempt of the Senate to co- 
erce the House into doing a wrong thing by 
tacking an obnoxious act to an appropriation 
bill, as an “outrageous description of legislation, 
that would not have been persisted in by any 
body which had a respectable idea of sound 
and salutary and honest legislation.’’ 


In the present dearth of remunerative em- 
ployments for women, the following criticism of 
the Boston Advertiser,on our public school 
system, should receive consideration, and 
awaken thought. There is a great deal of 
truth in the following statements :— 

The young women of Boston, however well 
they may be taught in other respects, are not 
skillful needlewomen; if they were they 
could have what they so often fail to find, re- 
munerative work. Hundreds, we might al- 
most say thousands, of the girls who receive 
their education in our public schools are un- 
able to cut and make garments, and are posi- 
tively unfitted for the occupations to which 
they would naturally resort. Their training 
is wholly scholastic and unpractical. They 
might be employed, and at good wages, if they 
could do anything. This we know to be the 
fact. Many of them remain idle and unem- 
ployed. Poverty and idleness are poor fruits 
ofa school system. 


The New York Observer insists that the Bi- 
ble, or that part of it written by Paul, de- 
mands of “wives, that they be subject to their 
husbands in everything.” It positivély de- 
nies that the mother has an equal right with 
the father in the control of the minor children. 
When the wife cannot agree with the hus- 
band, she is, according to the Observer, requir- 
ed to yield to him by *‘the divine will, the gen- 
ius of Christianity, the precepts of the Bible, 
and the dictates of the most ordinary common 
sense.” We insist that whoever teaches such 
absurdity as this takes leave of “ordinary com- 
mon-sense.’’ Paul wrote with reference to the 
women of Corinth, nearly 1900 years ago, and 
whoever says that his directions, given at that 
time, are applicable to the women of America 
now, talks nonsense, and brings contempt on 
Christianity. 


Disraeli, in the House of Commons, in speak- 
ing of Woman Suffrage, said: “I have always 
been of opinion, that if there is to be univer- 
sal suffrage, women have as much right to 
vote as men; and more than that,a woman 
having property ought now to have a vote, in 
a country in which she may hold manorial 
courts, and sometimes act as churchwarden.” 
On another occasion the same gentleman said 
in the Commons: “In a country governed by 
a woman—where you allow women to form 
part of the other estate of the realm—peeress- 
es in their own right, for example—where you 
allow a woman not only to hold land, but to 
be a lady of the manor and hold legal courts— 
where a woman by law may be a churchwar- 
den and overseer of the poor—I do not see, 
where she has so much to do with State and 
church, on what reasons, if you come to right, 
she has no right to vote.’’ 


The question of Woman Suffrage has taken 
a considerable hold, not only in England and 
Scotland, but also in Ireland. The ladies of 
Dublin, Galway, Belfast and other Irish towns 
sent numerously signed petitions to Parliament 
for woman’s political enfranchisement. The 
Dublin Weekly News, in referring to this sub- 
ject editorially, remarks that the appearance 
of the numerous delegations of ladies with 
their respective petitions, in the House of 
Commons, from I@ndon, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, and numerous large towns in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, created quite a sen- 
sation. Unless the suffragists in this country 
press this question with greater earnestness 
than they have done heretofore, our trans-At- 
lantic neighbors, living under the old monar- 
chical system, will emancipate the women be- 
fore their boastful republican cousins. Rather 
a left-hand compliment that will be to demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Mrs. L. B. Chandler has written and pub- 
lished in pamphlet a very able essay on ‘‘Moth- 
erhood: Its Power over Human Destiny.” It 
barely touches one of the most important sub- 
jects which can come under human consider- 
ation. The need of an enlightened, intelligent 
motherhood, its paramount importance to the 
future of society and the state, the culpable ig- 
norance and indifference of fathers and moth- 
ers with reference to the laws of parentage, 
and the conditions vitally necessary to an im- 
provement of the human race—all these top- 
ics, and others equally important, are touched 
upon in this serious and earnest little paper in 
avery suggestive manner. We are to have, 
at no remote period, the fullest and completest 
discussion of all these great themes. The im- 
provement of the human species, which lies at 
the base of all genuine reform, and is abso- 
lutely necessary to the stable upbuilding of a 
high order of society, is a subject to which the 
Wisest, most cultivated and best among men 
and women should give serious attention. 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ PROCESSION. 


“Earth’s reapers with heaven’s angels mar- 
shaling.” 

The above is a combination made by dear 
Elizabeth Browning, of poetic memory and 
immortal desert. We thought of the line to- 
day, when the streets rang with martial mu- 
sic, when dignitaries paraded in barge-like 
barouches, and Odd Fellows, with badges in 
every color of the rainbow, made themselves 
a current through the streets, keeping out the 
wonted circulation of men and women, and 
possibly paralyzing the great shopping interest, 
if any impediment is able to defeat the deter- 
iminations of women with regard to new 
clothes and trinkets. 

Not with the fact, but with the significance 
of such a procession, will we occupy the por- 
tion of this column conceded to us. There is 
something entirely human in the pleasure one 
feels at the sight of large bodies of men, well- 
dressed and manceuvered, accompanied by 
the pulsing rhythm of the drum, and the elec- 
tric wildness of the wind instruments. This is 
a legitimate pleasure, and should be afforded 
to society from time to time, not oftener than 
it can well be afforded. We do not need, to 
heighten this gratification, that the idea of 
murder and bloodshed should attach itself to 
the moving assemblages at which we are glad 
to gaze. Let these represent peace and good- 
will instead of strife and conquest—they will 
not look nor sound any the worse. A proces- 
sion is agenuinely human mode of expression. 
It is capable of expressing the nobiest senti- 
ments, as well as the most barbaric passions. 
It can represent all that elevates and cherish- 
es as well as all that brings to nought our frail 
humanity. Honor, therefore, say we, to the 
peaceful procession of clean and temperate 
men! These we can oppose to the ku-klux as- 
sassins, to the savage bands of rebel and guer- 
illa—an opposition now of spirit and inten- 
tion, not of arms and bodies. In this peaceful 
representation a republic may delight. She 
does not fear the congregation of freemen in 
her streets. Her existence is the guarantee of 
their rights, and they know it. To the term 
“secret society,” indeed, we have a general ob- 
jection. But there are good secrets as well 
as bad ones. “The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.” If the Odd Fellows 
have the secret of enabling the combinations 
of honest men to defeat the ring and its swin- 
dlers, if they have the secret of cireumventing 
corruption, of preventing intemperance, and 
of ministering modestly and quietly to the 
wants of their fellow-creatures, then theirs is a 
good secret, and one into which we should be 
glad to be initiated. We will hope that while 
their methods may be covert, their aims and 
results will be such as shall make their light 
to shine before men. 

This procession of men to-day makes us 
think of a procession of women which we 
should be very glad to see, the procession of 
the maids and matrons, going to deposit their 
heart tribute to the great principles of govern- 
ment by giving their silent voice for those who 
honestly represent them. The streets would 
be blest by such a progress—all out of doors 
would be as calm and sacred as home. Good 
men would be honored by the steps that the 
guardians of the household would take to at- 
test their merits, and secure their services. 
Bad men? we hope that the womanly vote 
will put them out of fashion, establishing the 
fact that every man is good for something, 
and that the business of society is to help him 
to find out for what. As we hear the music 
in the distance, we cannot help thinking of 
certain processions of women whose public 
manceuvers are much admired by men of a 
certain sort. We allude to the ballet-dancers 
‘whose leaps and pirouettes make the pit to 
flush with pleasure, and redden the cheeks of 
women with a feeling the opposite of this. 
We will not vituperate this art, nor its artists. 
But we think that our procession of women, 
decently clad and soberly behaved, bearing 
and sharing the duties and the dignity of cit- 
izenship, will be a happier spectacle for our 
young sons and elder sires, than the semi- 
nude Bacchantes of a species of entertainment 
which appeals back to barbarism, and which 
has its only excuse in the temporary ignor- 
ing and confounding of all those instincts of 
sex and ofshame of which men to-day preach 
as if they alone possessed them. J. W. 

June 13. 





PROSPECTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


Every well regulated mercantile partnership 
takes an occasional account of stock in order to 
ascertain the balance of profit or loss, and to 
shape its course accordingly. 

The recent Woman Suffrage anniversaries 
in New York and Boston seem to present a 
fitting occasion to review the past and take 
counsel for the future. 

That the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
throughout the United States are more numer- 
ous and that the question is more widely dis- 
cussed than ever before is beyond question. 
Among women especially the change of opin- 
ion has been increasingly rapid during the past 
year. Indeed, very few who are distinguished 
| for culture or literary ability now oppose us 
| and a large majority of them are openly in our 
| favor. Thousands of women who are conserva. 
\ tive in sentiment and members of evangelical 








churches, like Harriet Beecher Stowe, are be- 
ginning to regard suffrage as a duty which they 
are under a moral and religious obligation to de- 
mand and exercise. Thousands of women of 
literary pursuits, like Grace Greenwood, feel im- 
pelled to ask for suffrage as a matter of self-re- 
spect and as a necessary outlet for their moral- 
and intellectual vitality. 

Among men there is also an increasing rec- 
ognition of the justice of woman’s claim to.the 
ballot, especially among the leaders in politics, 
religion and morals. 

But if we never before had so many friends, 
it is equally true that we never before had so 
many opponents. An increasing virulence is 
evident, as men take sides for and against us. 

An opposition equally violent, bitter and un- 
scrupulous is aroused. This opposition never 
discusses the main question of suffrage. Indeed, 
it never discusses at all. It devotes itself to 
personal slander and the introduction of false 
issues. 

With personal slander we have nothing to 
do but collectively to make a wise selection of 
leaders and individually to live down calumny. 
With false issues we have only one thing to do, 
viz., to have nothing to do with them. 

The enemies of Woman Suffrage are now 
fairly aroused. ‘Their line of attack is clearly 
defined, As it stands to-day it is as follows:— 

1. Woman Suffrage is an anti-man move- 
ment, and as such, preposterous. 

2. It isan anti-marriage movement, and as 
such, pernicious, 

3. Itis an anti-Bible movement, and as such, 
infidel. ~~ 

In short, it is asserted that our demand is 
against nature, against society, and against 
morals, Every unwise act or utterance of pro- 
fessed Woman Suffragists is held up to public 
scorn, and our cause is held responsible for 
every foolish or wicked expression of opinion 
upon questions as foreign to Woman Suffrage 
as they are to Manhood Suffrage. 

All these accusations are evasions. Let us 
treatthem assuch. Let us refuse to turn aside 
to discuss them. Our enemies invite us to sub- 
stitute for the discussion of woman's equality 
a general debate on theology and morals. We 
decline to follow their lead. We hold them to 
the question of suffrage. 

The Woman Suffrage platform belongs alike 
to Methodist and Quaker, to Presbyterian and 
Unitarian, to Spiritualist and Roman Catholic, 
to church member and atheist, to Republican 
and Democrat, to conservative and radical. 
Therefore it must respect the peculiarities of 
opinion and the rights of conscience of all its 
members on other subjects. In order to do so 
it must be representative of only one great 
principle—the Equal Rights of Woman. 

We must not say, “Women shall continue to 
be governed by men until the world is conyert- 
ed to our opinions upon other topics.” On 
the contrary, we must welcome every argument 
that can be drawn from every standpoint 
against the aristocracy ofsex. Let itbe drawn 
from reason or revelation, from nature or the 
Bible, from tradition or intuition. This is the 
attitude and the platform of the AMERICAN 
WomAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. HU. B. B. 


THE LAST WORD. 

It has been so long considered a “‘woman’s 
privilege” to have the last word that we accord 
it to “L. B. C.’’? in her renewed strictures 
upon our preference for a political party which 
shall recognize a woman’s right to have any 
political opinion whatever. All parties now 
in existence agree in the declaration that “wo- 
man has no political rights that man is bound 
to respect.” Whenever either one of the 
great parties of the country so far advances on 
the line of political honesty as to plant itself 
upon universal suffrage, it will be entitled to 
the sympathy and support of every lover of 
freedom. 

Our correspondent fails to comprehend the 
difference between a question of mere adminis- 
trative detail like the suppression of dram- 
shops and the fundamental question of who 
shall have a right to suppress them. Her per- 
sistent misrepresentation of our proposition 
as “an offer to sell the cause to any party who 
is disposed to buy’’ is unwarranted and unfair. 
It is unnecessary to prolong a controversy 
which is based upon a total misconception of 
the meaning of language, and of the principles 
which should govern political action. H. B. B. 

EpiTor JouRNAL:—I am credited, in your 
issue of June 3d, with the whole of the reply 
to “H. B. B.’s” proposition that we should gain 
Woman Suffrage by selling the cause to any 


party disposed to buy. ‘The article, as I sent 
it to you, was signed “C. & C.,” and was the 


joint production of a friend and myseif. 


Whether the “H* B .B.” in question is ‘‘a man of 
straw,” or composed of the usual combination 
of flesh and blood, he simply reiterates his 
promise to support “the party” that will in- 
corporate Woman Suffrage into its platform. 
“The party” of course means anyparty. It is 
absurd for him to say that he thus makes 
“political honesty” the condition of his sup- 
port. Words are only combinations of letters, 
and if he chooses to dub such a performance 
“political honesty,” he simply exercises the 
ancient privilege of Adam and confers on it 
aname. He does not -alter the character of 
the deed. A fanciful speaker at the Free Re- 
ligious meeting last week chose to apply to the 
word radicalism the meaning usually attached 
to conservatism, and vice versa, but he did not, 
after all, alter the conditions of mind he thus 
newly baptized. ‘There is no political honesty 
in helping a party do half-a-dozen vile things 





yo aes it promises to aid us in doing one good 
eed. 


Ido not forget those Northern ku-klux over 
whom “H. B. B.” waxes eloquent; but I can- 
not uphold Southern ku-klux in their out- 
rages, even though in consideration therefor, 
they consent to put down our, Northern op- 
pressors of woman. The assertion that a par- 
ty who will support Woman Suffrage becomes, 
by virtue ofthat act, worthy our trust in every 
other particular, is but an attempt to throw 
dust in our eyes. Such support will not be 
given to woman’s cause in its character as a 
great moral and civil reform. Woman Suf- 
frage will be accepted—if accepted at all ac- 
cording to “H. B. B.’s” methods—simply as a 
political measure, and it is not at all difficult 
to conceive of its being adopted by a very un- 
trustworthy party, as a final desperate bid for 
just that power which “H. B. B.’’ hastens to 
promise in advance. 

I conclude—charitably—that “H. B. B.” does 
not anticipate ever being called upon to re- 
deem his pledge to such a party, but he has 
made the promise nevertheless. If Satan him- 
self were to appear on earth and give in his ad- 
hereuce to Woman Suffrage, rallying round him 
his warm friends, Southern rebels, or North- 
ern rumsellers, “H. B. B.” stand publicly 
pledged to support him. It is well for us that 
the associate editor, unlike John Alden, 
“speaks for himself.” Such wholesale promises 
are a trifle too indiscriminate for the rest of us. 

The echoes of Anniversary Week still ring 
in our ears. In what a blaze of heat, in what 
clouds of dust, the busy days came and went! 
Tuesday of course found us attending to our 
“rights” at Tremont Temple. Remembering 
that sweltering day, I am not sure but Mrs. 
Churchill’s Cape Cod friends are right, and 
that suffrage and suffering are identical in 
meaning. Nevertheless, we were there in full 
force, not forgetting, as “H. B. B.” thinks your 
correspondent has forgotten, that 

“She who would be free, 
Herself must strike the blow.” 

Such a piece of advice was, by the way, in- 
taney refreshing, this hot weather. It was 
so deliciously cool. It came upon me as 
soothingly as would an unexpected ice-cream, 
had any one been so kind as to present me 
with one, when I was stifling on the platform 
Tuesday evening, behind the vigorous wav- 
ings of Mrs. Livermore's fan. “H. B. B.” isa 
man—what does he know of the way women 
feel on this matter? He cannot understand 
that it is because we esteem the franchise so 
highly, that we would not touch it with fingers 
soiled by dirty work to get it. 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.’’ 

Please stretch your imagination to suppose 
that dear in the above quotation signifies 
political rights. L. B.C. 

VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


- —_—<—— 


ANNIVERSARY NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of one of our relig- 
1ous associations the question of admitting wo- 
men to places on the Board of Directors was 
quite earnestly discussed. One gentleman ob- 
jected on the ground that it would displace an 
equal number of men, weaken the business 
force of the committee, and lessen its receipts. 
In the haste with which the proceedings were 
conducted the statements made by the oppo- 
nents of progress did not receive merited at- 
tention. 

It has long been a notorious fact that many 
parishes of the various denominations have de- 
pended not simply for prosperity but even for 
existence on the active efforts of women, who 
in raising money have shown a zeal, patience 
and fertility of resource rarely equalled by the 
other sex. 

With a condescension worthy only of con- 
tempt, we have allowed, in some instances urg- 
ed, women to collect funds in the distribution 
of which they have been wholly ignored. Who 
shall say how many charitable and patriotic 
enterprises have languished until women took 
charge of them and breathed into them the 
breath of vigorous life ? 

Another gentleman, whose name is adorned 
with a suffix which the venerable Dr. Cox used 
to call “the semi-lunar fardels,” addressing 
those who were his peers in intelligence and 
his superiors in manly courtesy and fairness, 
ventured to caution them “not to be led away 
by sentiment because Woman’s Rights is in 
the air, and not to entrust to women positions 
of official responsibility simply on account of 
their sex.’’ 

When it was remembered that this person 
in another place had exhausted the vocabula- 
ry of abuse in an apparently studied attempt to 
publicly insult some of the noblest men and 
women known to the American people,—that 
he had sought to bring into contempt a cause 
against which rational argument could not be 
made to prevail, it will not be thought strange 
that his insinuation was an additional tax 
upon the forbearance of his hearers. 

It required consummate assurance, even in 
one who seemed to be eager to parade his 
prejudices, to charge that it is only a senti- 
mental whim which has determined the rela- 
tions to this great reform of such men as Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, George 
William Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher and 
John Stuart Mill! 

The hour had struck for another advance of 
the champions of justice, and in an ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly, proverbially slow to move from 
positions in which generations had intrenched 
them, it was at last determined that it was 
wise to enlist in the service of tke whole 
church those qualities which had proved to be 
indispensable in the more limited sphere. And 
if any of the brethren yet cherish doubts as to 
the expediency of permitting women to as- 
sume their rightful relation to the manage- 
ment of denominational affairs, it may calm 
their fears to be informed that a number of the 
female members of the association voted 


against the proposed change, and at last ac- 
counts had not become unsexed in the process. 
Perhaps the delicious inconsistency of the act 
was meant to illustrate the saying of La Roche- 
foucauld: “It is more easy to be wise for 
others than for ourselves.” 
SAMUEL W. McDANIEL. 
East CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


= 


WOMAN'S WORK IN ENGLAND. 


Thomas K. Beecher, who is now in Eng- 
land, writes as follows of woman’s work in 
that country :— 


I am surprised to find women at work in 
greater numbers and at a greater variety of 
avocations in England than in the Uni 
States. In the hotels of largest size I have 
found the office work promptly attended to 
by two or more ladylike clerks. They assign- 
ed rooms, answered questions, orde: orters, 
rung call-bells, sold stamps, and smiled wel- 
come to every new-comer, more accurately 
and acceptably than the average man clerks one 
meets at home. Chamber-maids answer the 
bell‘at one’s room. Other women lay the 
fire. On each floor is a ‘“thousekeeper’s” 
room, where a motherly person is readily 
found to provide in a motherly way for ev 
guest. At the railway refreshment stands 
am observed by a woman again. At the tele- 
graph office I often find a woman at the han- 
die. In nearly all the post-offices I buy 
stamps of a woman, and am indebted to her 
for consulting a directory for me—a directo 
so vast that it is a trade to use it. At chu 
Tam ushered to my seat in the gallery by a 
woman pew-opener, and, ere the last of the 
audience has Jeft the house, a woman is doub- 
ling over the cushions to protect them from 
the grime. At one of the largest lungh and 
dinner shops in the city, Crosby Hall, on 
Bishopgate street, the whole service is render- 
ed by women in uniform—a white and black 
calico, such as 1 have seen worn by the head 
of my own house at. home. In short, English 
women seem to me to be quite emancipated 
in the matter of what they may or may not 
do. There is a course of lectures and of read- 
ing advertised for them at Cambridge, and I 
presume that sooner or later they will attain 
to examinations and degrees. At this very 
moment, while I write, the House of Com- 
mons is discussing the question of extending 
the electoral franchise to woman, having long 
since authorized her to vote on parish matters 
at municipal elections, school meetings, an 
even to sit on School Boards. Great Britain 
seems to me to have fallen into a fearfully pro- 
gressive way. When and where will she stop? 





Yesterday I examined a very extensive 
wholesale harness, saddle, etc., establishment 
on Chambers street, which occupies all the 
floors of an entire building, and is wholly 
owned and oy byawoman. Mrs. Mary 
E. Dodge, of the Hearth and Home, earns be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars an- 
nually with her pen. Middy Morgan, of the 
Times, realizes as much more. An extensive 
hosiery establishment in Nashua street is ex- 
clusively owned and conducted by women, 
there being no men clerks employed.—N. Y. 
cor. Chicago Journal. 








BUSINESS LETTERS, 


All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Letters received to June 14th :— 

Miss M. Franc’ Coe, 8. E. Whitford, Minnie Lewis, 
Am. News Co., E. K. Churchill, Mrs. M. M. Dodge, 
Mrs. M. Hubbard McKee, Temple B. Robinson, Em- 
ma L, Gaston, M. A. Penroze, Geo. J. Adams, Mrs. 
H. 8. Higgins. 

















The Case Swinging Treadle 


— FOR— 
Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 
Can be applied to any machine in a short time with- 

out being taken from the house. Price $8.00. 

Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Trendle, 
It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect a 
tion whilst operating it. ‘ It does not cause a pain in 
the back, e most delicate person can operate it. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms. 
M. L. FRENCH takes eer in introducing to 
her patrons Messrs. GROUT & PERLEY, who have 
- of the New England Agency of the Case Swing- 
ing Treadle. 

For circulars aud other information address, 
GROUT & PERLEY, 
General Agents for New England, 

32 Sammer St., Room No. 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 





A Full Library of Vocal Music t 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and-—are 
forgotten. Others one a permanent reputation, 
and continue to sell largely for om years. Such 
ones will be found in the books entith 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, Duets, and 
@ SILVER CHORD. 


All of the abowe are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, 
and resemble them in containing an immense amount 
of valuable music, at one-tenth of the “Sheet-music 
price. Each book costs, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
$2.50; and Full Gilt (for presents) $4.00. 


Sent, post-paid, for the above price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 





Dec. 17, BOSTON. ly 
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Poetry. 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 
I found a bird’s nest in the woods, one day, 
And peering in among the twigs and hay, 
I saw a slip of paper packed away. 


I opened it to know what it might be. 

And found, O, strange! that it was writ by 
me. 

But what was writ I shall not tell to thee. 


Yet this I thought—how it is always thus 
That words of ours return again to us, 
And so we should have ever constant care 
Lest aught of evil ’scape us unaware. 

E. A. SPRING. 








EAGLESswoop, N. J. 


AN OLD BUTTERFLY. 


BY ELIZA 8. TURNER. 


His gorgeous plumes were a little worn, 
One splendid wing was a trifle torn; 

And the season waned. How can it be 
That I stand with my life unlived? said he. 
Heigho, said the butterfly, 

Would that I knew the reason why. 


Surely I lpved the violet pure, 
And day by day to her nook obscure 
I lowered my glorious wings, and quaffed 


With a constant mind her perfumed draught. 
But how strangely coarse her foliage grows ;— 


Besides, at that moment I saw the rose. 


I saw the rose, and I knew my fate. 
Slow she unfolded; I would not wait, 
But teased and fretted from hour to hour, 
Till opened at last the perfect flower. 
- A perfect flower? That cannot be, 
Oh how could she lose her hold on me? 


For your rese is burning sweet; in fine, 
She is over-sweet to a taste like mine; 

Too rich, too much, to one who had seen 
In a garden beyond, the lily queen. 

I saw the lily, and all was o'er; 

The rose could reign in my heart no more; 


Creamy white is your perfect hue. 

Cold she seemed; with a great ado 

I won my welcome. Too late I see 
She cannot command the depths in me. 
Heigho, said the butterfly, 

What is it ails each love I try? 


And the season waned. No more he flies; 
On the sunflower’s bosom broad he lies, 
And after all, it is sad, we say, 

To think he has thrown himself away. 
Could it have been—the reason why, 

That anything ailed the butterfly ? 
—Golden Age. 


ON WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 





“Ce qui ne vaut pas le peine d'etre dit—on le chante.” 


Thunder and earthquakes! what a scare! 
Sultan and Pope for war prepare, 
A new rebellion’s brewing. 
In all the newspapers we note 
Our women have resolved to vote ; 
*T will be mankind’s undoing. 


*T will quite upset that ancient board 
Of registration, which ignored 

Her rights, by nature given— 
From mundane politics debarred, 
Dismissed her to be registered 

With marriages—in heaven. 


“Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please,”’ 
Thus sings the Scottish poet. 

Will she be more uncertain when 

In politics, more false and mean 

Than we have found her fellow-men ? 
If 86, we'd like to know it. 


She’ll practice law; God help the judge! 
The printed code may pass for “fudge,” 
Scarce worth his Honor’s reading. 
When law and logic fail she’ ll weep, 
In fluent tears her kerehief steep ; 
Then who'll reverse her pleading ? 


The thought’s enough to strike one dumb; 
You're sick—the lady doctor’s come 

Your fevered pulse to finger. 
At once your heart begins to drum— 
“Tis in the pericardium ; 

This case is like to linger.” 


Our churches next will be perplexed ; 
In pulpit she’ll expound her text— 

She’s half “divine’’ already. 
‘‘Mullier” —we quote forgotten law— 
“Taceat in ecclesia” 

(Woman in church must hold her jaw)— 

What language to a lady! 


A-soldiering with right good-will, 
She’ll gayly march to camp and drill, 
With musket, fife and drumming. 
The lines she'll dress with nicesi skill, 
And e’en when sallying forth to kill, 

Still dress to look becoming. 


When empty drums sound loud alarms 

She’ll march, arrayed in all her charms, 
To meet the opposing gender. 

Still lovelier’mid impending storms, 

She only need “present’’ her arms— 
“Don’t shoot, girls—we'll surrender.” 


Victorious in election races, 
Our halls of state at length she graces, 
Regardless of expenses. 





Then policy, in all 1 high pane 
Will be to cheapen foreign laces 
And multiply the census. 


Well, let her have it asshe will, 

She’ll be the sculptor’s model still, 
Queen of the poet’s rhymes; 

The painter still his pallet mix 

To match the warm life in her cheeks, 
As in the good old times. 


Yes, let it come, forevermore 
*T will be as it has been before, 
Since apples grew in Eden: 
Should she invite we all must bite ; 
Refusal would not be polite, 
Nor sanctioned by good-breeding. 


Then courage, boys, fair play for all, 
Though girls should vote the sky won't fall 
So love we one another. 
The candidates we nominate 
Be blue-eyed Mary, blushing Kate; 
And if they’ll but reciprocate 
We'll rule the world together. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
| . = 


Miscellany, 


“LITTLE STORTES FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Thus said Mr. Septimus Cadmus unto Miss 
Mary McKnight :— 

"Miss Mary, I lay at your feet my heart, my 
fortune, my talents, all that I have and am.’’ 

In rehearsing his speech on the previous 
morning, it had occurred to him that at this 
point he might with propriety kneel; but on 
second thought he secured a footstool, from 
which he looked up beseechingly into her 
face. 

Septimus was undoubtedly a taking young 
man; intelligent, handsome, wealthy, and 
just twenty-five; Mary was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, unusually fresh to the world, and the 
only point in which she had the advantage of 
him was that he was a Pennsylvanian, and 
she a Yankee born. 

“I wish I knew what was the right thing to 
say,” confessed poor Mary; “I would ask my 
mother if I had one.” 

“Let me ask your father,’ 
young gentleman. 

“O no, please don’t—I’m frightened; you 
see I never had a—a lover; I never even flirted 
with any one in my life; and I don’t know, 
indeed, if my feelings toward you are what 
they should be or not.’’ 

“Good Heavens!" cried Septimus, ‘‘can you 
remain insensible to such devotion as mine? 
Besides, J know something about these things, 
ané I feel pretty sure that you entertain pre- 
cisely the—do you ever run tothe top of the 
stairs and listen when the door-bell rings in 
the evening ?”’ 

“Ye-yes,”’ 

“And do you know the very first sound of 
my voice ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t wait for the voice ; I know your 
step coming up the street.” 

“My precious girl! And do you ever flush 
when my name is mentioned ?” 

“I’m afraid always.’’ 

“And do you ever feel, about twilight, that 
| this world is uncongenial, and that you are 
not understood, and that you think you could 
write verses? Aha, youhave! Iseeit. Well, 
now, my dearest, there can be no farther doubt 
! on the subject; you are in love.’ 
| Overpowered by this logic, and bewildered 
by her own delightful sensations, there is but 
one reason why the young woman did not 
yield at once to her fate. She came, as I said 
| before, from the land of considerers, and so, 
in the midst of her agitation, she paused. 

“But, Septimus, are you sure it is the same 
thing to be in love and to love?” 

“Hey ?’’ said Septimus. 

“We know so little of each other; are not 
even familiar with each other's tastes and fan- 
cies.” 

“My darling, I only desire to know your 
tastes, that I may the better know how to 
gratify them.” 

“And then our faults; we only eet of an 
evening; we only see each other at our best; 
you don’t know how I may look next morning, 
nor how I may act.” 

“Faults!” cried Septimus enthusiastically, 
| “you have no faults—and if you had, my love 

would never see them.” 
“And then our opinions.” 

“Our what ?”’ 

| “Our ideas, you know; our ways of looking 
at subjects.’’ 

| “My love,” 

| tiently, “how can that make any difference, 

when the one idea of my life is to do what is 

| best for you?” 


“*Two souls with a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one,’ ” 





insinuated the 





“Now, my dearest, don’t raise chimeras, but | 


give me the answer I want. 
| don’t stop to consider—now!” 
| “Ye-e—Septimus, I will tell you to-morrow 
evening.” 
The lover was gone, and chaos reigned in | 


the soul of Mary McKnight. 


Mary! now— 





writers. I shall not harrow up your feelings 
by allowing my heroine to rush into inextri- 
cable predicaments, and then basely shirk the 





said Septimus, almost impa- | 


Xeader, I am not unprincipled, like other | 





| inevitable results by meiten | it all a dream. | 
/On the contrary, I distinctly state that the 
occurrences which next took place did not | 
| take place, except in Mary’s perplexed and | 
| excited brain. For the first time in many 
healthy years, she found her bed a delusion, 
and her pillow a snare. “I feel,’ she thought 
(she had tossed fully twenty minutes), “asif I 
should never get to sleep again” And the 
thought was scarcely formed when her eyes 
were sealed, and her restless limbs were still. 
Moreover, her eyes had searcely closed when | 
they seemed to be wide open, and she herseif | 
| to be sitting at an elegantly appointed little 
| breakfast table in an exquisitely furnished | 
breakfast room, with a handsome person op- | 
| posite, and she and the person were a married 
pair. It struck her as odd, in regard to the 
| gentleman, that his whiskers, which she re- 
membered as a rich dark auburn, were now a 
lively red. “Not that I object so much to 
redness,” thought Mary, “only it seems so curi- 
ous. And I declare, his cuffs are not so 
spotless as they used to be—good gracious, 
neitherare mine! O what will Septimus think 
of me?” But directly the feeling vanished, as 
| Septimus remarked : ‘Well, ducky, you needn’t 
wait for me at dinner; I’m obliged to be down 
town about that time.’ 
“Are you?” says Mary; “I’m sorry; where 
| are you going ?” 

“Going?” with a little surprise; 
have an engagement.” 

“Do you mind my asking where you are go- 
ing? But no, you can’t; fur I remember you 
always ask me.’’ 

“Well, no, I don’t in this case, but I wouldn’t 
get in the babit of it if I were you; it isn’t 
pretty.” 

“Pretty? Howqueer! But how can I help 
being interested in all that you do? AndI 
like to tell you all I do.” 

“Of course, but that’s different; gentlemen 
have so many engagements; business, you 
know. And confidential.” 

“Oh, if it is confidential, of course, dear; 1 
didn’t understand.” 

“Well, I don’t say it is in this case; in fact, 
it’s a little dinner we League fellows are going 
to give to Col. Terrapin; and as I pay my $25 
towards it, you may be sure I’m going to 
be on hand. And by the way,I may be late 
this evening; I have a little business.” 

“Yes, I heard those gentlemen talking of it 
last evening; the boat club—going to row by 
moonlight, that must be delightful. Didn’t I 
hear them saying your club had the finest boat- 
house on the Schuylkill ?” 

“Ought to be; cost us fellows money enough.” 

“I used to be called the best oarswoman in 
Pennton when I lived there,” says Mary wist- 
fully. “All the girls boat there.’’ 

“Women row? How unusual! 
off; good bye.” 

“Septimus, if you’re going up stairs again, I 
think the money’s out, just put some in the 
little ebony box, and bring me the key, please ; 
I always lock that up.” 

“Money? Are you out already? Here's a 
five doilar note; I gave you one yesterday, you 
know.” 

“O, I don’t want change; I want a supply. 
It wouldn’t do to bother with running to you 
whenever I need five dollars.” 

“A supply! that’s comical; and what can 
you want with money anyhow? You don’t 
need another dress, I know, and I paid the 
bill for your cunning little boots last evening. 
By the way, I want you to go to Green’s for 
your shoes in future; I can’t stand White’s 
prices.”’ 

“You can’t stand! You want me—why, 
Septimus, do you intend to inquire into the 
cost of my shoes ?”’ 

“Oh, you want a free till, do you?” says Sep- 
timus, laughing govd-naturedly. “Not if I 
know it, my darling. I know the women, 
bless ’em, too weli for that. Why, if I were to 
let that irresponsible little fist go into my purse 
at its will, I should be ruined in a month.” 

“Do you mean that I should be extrava- 

ant?” 

“Certainly; how can you possib!y tell what I 
can afford ? 

“Suppose we should consult together about 
it, and come to an understanding as to what 
we can afford ?”’ 

“Suppose I should bring my books to my 
wife once a month, and undergo a catechism 
on the state of my affairs—really, Mrs. Cadmus, 
you are encroaching on good nature; remem- 
ber, I have no idea of being a hen-pecked hus- 


| band.” 
| “Septimus,” says Mary very solemnly, “I 


| have something to say.” 

“Indeed ? well, as I am rather ina hurry, 
suppose you compose it into a caudle, to be 
| adininistered to-night.” 


“why, I 


Well, ’'m 





| “Septimus, in the two months since our mar- | 


_ riage, you will remember that I have not, until 
yesterday, come to you for money.” 

“By George, that’s so! I hadn’t noticed it, 
and I call that a very good beginning. Some 
women would have been at me for money be- 
fure we had been married a day.” 

“Aud how did you think I met the scores of 
| little demands that every week of housekeep- 
ing brings with it?” 

“Economy, of course. 
pleased with you.” 

“I'll tell you,” says Mary, growing more and 


My dear, I am really 


a few hundred dollars of my own; if they had 
been hundreds of thousands, I should have ex- 
pected to put them into the common stock, as 
Idid the poor little hundreds, with which I 
have paid the house bills as they came up, 
looking to have the fund replenished when 
there was need; for, as sure as I live, it never 
until this moment entered my brain that what 
was mine was not yours, and that what was 
yours was not mine.’’ 

“Well, so itis, in a certain sense, ina sort of 
figurative sense.”’ 

“And was it figurative when you said, three 
months ago, ‘I lay at your feet my heart, my 
fortune ?’” 

“Zounds and death, good woman! you don’t 
expect to take a man up literally on what he 
says when he’s courting ?” 

“I thought you meant that our lives were 
going to be so united that there could be only 
one interest between them!” 

“Of course; and so there can be only one 
head in a family—just imagine the discord 
that would arise between two sets of ideas.” 

“*Two souls with but a single thought,’”’ 
murmured the lady. “‘Two hearts that beat 
as one.’ ”’ 

“The man that wrote anything as spooney 
as that,” exclaimed Septimus, disgusted, 
“ought to be put in a lunatic asylum before he 
could print it.” 

“Then, Mr. Cadmus, I understand that you 
are serious in announcing that you intend to 
adjust my expenses, select my shoemaker.’ 

“Certainly.” 

“And perhaps hire and dismiss my cook—I 
mean your cook.” 

“Assuredly.” 

“And possibly decide whether and ii I 
want a new piece of music.” 

“You don’t need new music; the old-fash- 
ioned tunes are far prettier.” 

“Then,on the whole, Mr. Cadmus, I shall 
leave the charge of the house to you, and find 
some occupation that will bring me money.” 

“But you can’t, Mrs. Cadmus, for then you 
would be neglecting my house and my inter- 
ests, and you know I am legally entitled to 
your services; very properly, too, as I am legal- 
ly responsible for your maintenance while you 
live in my house.” 

“Then I will leave your house, and main- 
tain myself, as I have done to my own satis- 
faction for some years past.” 

“But you can’t, Mrs. Cadmus, for as your 
husband and guardian, I am legally entitled 
to all you can earn.”’ 

“Great Heaven!” cried Mary, overwhelmed 
by a sense of environment and degradation, 
“is it possible that I am no longer a free hu- 
man being? Can it be that a woman may 
not come into her natural inheritance of do- 
mestic joy, save at the sacrifice of her personal 
independence? Am I, whohave melted and 
flamed at the outrage of African slavery, now 
myself aslave?” The thought was so intolera- 
ble to herhigh Yankee spirit that she sprang 
from her seat, that is to say, from her bed, and 
found herself standing alone in the dark of 
midnight, trembling—and free. 

Next evening found the lover early at his 
tryst, his cuffs snow-white, his whiskers the 
richest brown, and his shining eyes so eager, 
and yet so pleading, that Mary, for full five 
minutes, forgot her dream. 

You see whatever force might lie in her 
distinction between being in love and loving 
it is certain she had gone to the length of be- 
ing in love; and soshe lay on his arm for what 
was to have been one instant, and looked up 
into his face with what was to have been one 
glance, but somehow, when those eager eyes 
once seized upon hers, they would not let go, 
but went reaching farther and farther down the 
dark blue depths, until they seemed to have 
seized her very soul. 

“Mary!” the voice went thrilling through 
and through her: “Mary! now for the yes.’’ 

The crisis had come; the moment which, 
according to the doctors, decides for aye that 
the patient is lost or saved. 

“Septimus—” 

“Yes?” 

“You know I am poor.’ 

“I know it, and rejoice at it; it gives me 
pleasure tothink that my wife will owe all to 
me.” 

“But if you were poor, and Irich, would you 
like to owe all to me?” 

“Why, Mary, how can you think me so un- 
manly ?”’ 

“Ha, why not? You cannot think me your 
equal ?” 
| “Oh, my dearest, how can you discuss ab- 
| Stract questions at such a moment ?”’ 

“Septimus, if we were married, could I do 
anything to earn money ?” 

“Earn—my wife earn money! Why should 
she when she will have my purse to come to ?” 


“Ah, then it would still be your purse, and 
it would be your house, and your servants, 
and your carriage, and your teakettle, and I 
would be eating your bread.” 

“But, my dearest, how else could it be? I 
don’t seem to get at your idea at all.” 

“And if I wanted to go on a journey, or to 
lend a sum of money, or to buy a piano, I 
could not do it without gaining your permis- 
sion?” 

“Well, no; but what does that matter, when 


**Then there is no escape oun the fact that if 
I marry you, I must be accountable to you for 

my actions, and dependent on you for my 

bread ?” 

“Mary, my precious, I can’t understand you; 

of course a man expects to be master in his 

own house; he wouldn't like any one to think 

he was hen-pecked; but it doesn’t follow that 
he must be a tyrant.’’ 

““Henpecked,” thought Mary, starting—“the 

word he used in my dream—Septimus, it may 
seem strange to you, but I have lived so out 
of the world in my New England country 
home, that I really do not know either what 
the law exacts or society expects from a wo- 
man toward her husband. I thought all mar- 
riage relations were like that of my father and 
mother, where mastery on either side was 
never thought of, where each consulted the 
other, and each believed in the other; my 
father would have been ashamed, would have 
felt that he had committed a meanness, if he 
had taken any step involving their mutual in- 
terest (and all their life seemed to be a mutu- 
al interest) without consulting her.’’ 

‘Dear me,” said Mr. Cadmus, ‘“‘how very 
unusual!’ 

“Unusual!” said Mary, starting again at the 
recurrence of words in her dream. “I didn’t 
know it was; I know their way towards each 
other was so tender and delicate, and their 
content in each other’s company so deep, that 
I grew up to think of marriage as the holiest 
thing in this life.” 

“And do you doubt that l love you tender- 
ly ?” cried Septimus, glad to seize upon some- 
thing comprehensible,—“and as to dependence, 
that is what makes the female character so 
charming; the clinging vine, you know, that 
winds its graceful —” 

“IT don’t know about vines,”’ said Mary, sadly. 
“T only know that dearly as I long for home 
and home love, and sweet, domestic life, I 
should find them too dearly bought at the 
price of my independence.” _Her whole body 
was trembling, but her tones were firm. 

“I see it now!” cried Septimus, aghast. 
“Those hideous Women’s Righters have been 
coming round you, and poisoning your mind.” 

“I don’t rightly know what they are,” said 
Mary; “I never saw one; but I do know that 
no full-grown human being can be happy in 
the power of another.”’ 

“And are these your séttled convictions, 
Miss McKright?”’ said the lover, perceptibly 
cooling. 

“T cannot change them,” said Mary, with a 
leok of appeal. 

“Then—then I suppose you mean to throw 
me over?” His tone was not entirely that 
of despair. 

“Good-bye,’’ said Mary, not caring to hide 
the tears that were streaming down her cheeks. 

“And to think,” said the gentleman with a 
shudder, on recounting the incident toa friend, 
“how near I came to marrying a Female Suf- 
frager without knowing it.” 

“It was truly a marvellous escape ;” said his 
sympathizing friend. 
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Euiza S. TuRNER. 
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TRYING ON BONNETS. 


A. D, T. WHITNEY. 





BY MRS. 


Miss Axie sat at the little parlor window 
that looked out into the front yard. She was 
delicately darning a fine cotton stocking over 
astone apple. Every morning, after she had 
watered her plants, she sat there and darned 
one pair, or more,if Maggie were slow; and 
Maggie usually was either slow, or so negligent 
that it was worse. Good, old-fashioned Wini- 
fred took out the breakfast things; she would 
not let her mistress wash the cups except on 
Mondays. Mrs. Keene, Miss Axie’s mother, 
sat by the low wood fire, and knit upon a long 
stripe of a resplendent affghan> She liked the 
touch of the soft wool, as it slipped off the 
large needles; and the clear, brilliant colors 
were easy to her fading vision; and it was 
restful work after a long life busied with many 
wearing things. She always had something of 
the sort to do, and sat placidly in her arm- 
chair, the bright hues heaped about her upon 
basket and lightstand, like sunset clouds about 
her hour of calm. Above, the windows were 
wide open, taking in the softening air of early 
spring; and Maggie stood among blankets and 
bolsters, and all the disarray of things that 
once in every twenty-four hours must be laid 
in fair and perfect order, to the express end of 
being put into a tumble again. 
"Miss Axie liked this half hour in the morn- 
ing; she thought it was the stocking, and the 
filling up anick of time with economy and 
usefulness; but I think it was as much the 
window, and the broad, down-hill street that 
led to the village, just in the edge of which they 
lived; and Mrs. Mackie’s pretty children going 
up to school; and young Howell hastening by 
to catch the train to town—so grand he looked 
in the fair nobility of his fresh manhood where- 
on a holy chrism had been laid by the awful 
hand of war; and the dreams she dream! 
about them all; dreams that grew out of 
knowledge—for had not her life for forty years 
here in Riverly, among their fathers aud moth- 
ers, included theirs ? 


herown. She had been the eldest of five 











more solemn. “When we were married, I had 


you know that I can deny you nothing?” 


children, well-educated and comfortably 








Achsah Keene had not had a bright life of 
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brought up; that is, they had always been to 
good schools, and had proper gowns and coats 
to wear; and they belonged to “nice people,” 
and all their ideas were well bred and deli- 
cate; but around their life was a line drawn— 
a line of limit, that pressed always just where 
these very ideas longed most to expand them- 
selves; and next to father and mother the eld- 
est had feltit most. Whoknows where it had 
stopped her, besides where she was conscious ? 
At any rate, the things that had come to her 
had been, many times, what she did not care 
to take; and those she would have reached for 
in gladness had stayed themselves beyond her 
grasp. Soshe was only an old maid, now, liv- 
ing with her mother; sisters and brothers mar- 
ried and settled, or gone forth into the wide 
world; the father only a thought and a mem- 
ory, now, in the earthly home, for fifteen 


‘ 


Everybody said it was bright and pleasant 
here, where the two ladies, with their birds and 
flowers, their fancy work, and their charity 
work, and their books, and their serving-wo- 
men, 80 different from the drift and float that 
pervaded neighboring households—old Wini- 
fred, who would as soon think of moving, and 
no sooner than the hearth-stone itself, and 
young Maggie, who, with all her heedlessness 
and exasperations, was loyal at heart, and had 
had nowhere else on earth to go—where these 
two dwelt so, in a safe, simple plenty, and in 
their héart-comfort together. 

Yet, with Miss Axie, it was, after all, a 
great deal—out of window. 

Miss Axie was a little sharp, now and then; 
life had demanded a good deal of her, and she, 
on her part, sometimes turned round and de- 
manded a good deal of other human nature, 
that was but human, notwithstanding. 

“Maggie is idling as usual; I’ve not heard 
the broom yet; it is really marvellous what 
that girl does manage to do with her morn- 
ings!” Miss Axie dropped the stone apple 
from the last stocking—rolled them neatly, the 
two pairs—and laid them back, with scissors, 
cotton-ball, thimble and apple, in her basket. 


“Then she took down into her lap a littie writ- 


ing-desk, and pencilled a note. 

“This ought to go at once,’ she said. ‘Mrs. 
Ircutt will be longing for the second volume; 
and it is such a mean selfishness to let a club- 
book lie till the last minute, out of mere lazi- 
ness, when one has finished it one’s self. I'll 
send Maggie right up with it, whether or no!” 

Poor Maggie! “Whether or no!” 

Miss Axie came up stairs. Her foot fell 
lightly, always; and Maggie was absorbed. 
The chamber-door opened, like a flash of fate, 
upon her. And then there was a tableau. 

Miss Axie stood with the door-knob in her 
hand. Along the sofa and upon the arm- 
chair, were flung blankets and pillows; the 
sheets were thrown across the sill of the gar- 
den-window ; on the floor lay, still, the shreds 
of yesterday; and inside the little dressing- 
room stood her bath, just emptied, but the 
pail not carried away. A closet-door, half- 
opened also, showed within, an uncovered 
bandbox on the floor. 7 

Miss Axie’s new spring bonnet was on Mag- 
gie’s head. Shoes down at heel,—Maggie 
would tread them so in three days’ time,—a 
brown calico gown that had seen a week, or 
more, of morning service, and had got a rent, 
within an hour, from the ear of a water-pail,— 
bare, red arms, a broad face and a chunky 
neck, purple now with a helpless shame, fright 
and consternation in her eyes, turned in a 
magnetic transfixment toward Miss Axie’s 
own—a mouth set in a miserable grin,—for 
Maggie always grinned when she didn’t know 
what else to do, and surmounting all, above 
the rough brown hair, the offense and retribu- 
tion of the bonnet! 

Miss Axie was angry, and no wonder. She 
was too angry, for amoment, toexclaim. She 
looked straight into those petrified eyes with- 
out any mercy; and the purple turned to 
white about the lips, and the grin grew almos; 
ghastly. 

“I hope you think it is becoming,” Miss 
Axie said, quite quietly. “Look again;” for 
the girl stood fronting her large dressing-glass- 
Then Maggie’s foot began to scrape the car- 
pet, awkwardly, to and fro, and her eyes fell, 
and her lips trembled down out of their rigidi- 
ty, and there was only the shame left in the 


ace. 

But Miss Axie made up her mind in the mo- 
ment what to do. 

“I want these,’ she said, holding ont the 
book and note, “carried up to Mrs. Ircutt’s, 
You may go now, just as you are.” 

O, Miss Axie!” cried the girl, driven to 
speech in her distress. And her hands went 
up, involuntarily, to remove the bonnet, and 
fell again, not daring the profane touch before 
Miss Axie’s eyes. 

“Just as you are,” repeated her mistréss. 

Tears rushed up to Maggie’s face, and con- 
vulsed it; but she couldn’t give way, and let 
them fall. Cry, all over Miss Axie’s new bon- 
net strings, and rub her cheeks grimy under 
the lace and flowers! She recollected in time 
and put them back in agrotesque agony. She 
was not the first, nor the last. Many a weep- 
ing has been judiciously suspended, because 
the pocket-handkerchief has been forgotten or 
laid astray. Then Miss Axie pu: the book and 
note down upon the dressing-table, and turned 
and left the room. 


“A-ah, what am I to do, then?” moaned 
the culprit to herself. “She’s the one that'll 
let nothing off when she has said it. An’ the 
work waitin’ an’ all! An’ am I to go by the 
street, an’ all the people looking? An’ if I go 
by the back—there’s Winny! An’ who'll be 
coming to the door, wonder?” It never en- 
tered her simple head to refuse her punish- 
ment, defy her mistress, and throw up her 
place. The drift and the float can do that. 
but there was a moral force upon Maggie: she 
had seen hard lines from ten years old to fif- 
teen; she had been here since then, and she 
knew nowhere else to go. 

She went and listened at the back stairs. 
She heard Winny go into the breakfast-parlor 
with the tray of washed-up dishes. Now, then, 
it must be, since there was no help for it. 
She flew, desperately, down the stairway, and 
through the kitchen, out into the garden, and 
along the walk, till she got behind the currant 
hedge. Then there was a wall toclimb, and a 
field to cross, and another wall,and then to go 
up through Mrs, Ircutt’s garden. Sorely 
tempted she was to pull off the bonnet, leave 
it somewhere under the shrubbery, and run 
on bareheaded. But the dog might get it. 
Besides, there were the overlooking windows. 

If only John Mullen might be anywhere but 
in the garden. But he wouldn’t have wanted 
her to face the street, and he'd be pitiful. 
Only it was almost a prayer in the poor foolish 
child's heart that he might have been sent off 
ten miles, rather. 

Miss Axie had thought of the back way in 
the midst of her resentment; else, perhaps, 
she would hardly have given such sentence; 
but she never thought of John Mullen; she 
could not know—when can we ever ?—all the 
force of what she did. 

But John Mullen was there, turning over 
the muck behind the lower barn, as Maggie 
came crouching. fearfully, round the corner 
of the hedge. She would have run back, but 
he had seen her, and dropped his fork. She 
stood much as she had stood under Miss Axie’s 
terrible eye; only without the grin. When he 
came close, and stopped before her, she had to 
battle with the tears again. 

“Arrah, Maggie, is it you?” cried out the 
honest fellow; and uttered never a word about 
her wonderful array, seeing her trouble, and 
guessing something of it in the midst of his 
amaze. 

“I’m a big fool, just. Lavin’ my work for 
any nonsense; an’ I’m just come up with— 
that’s the tiuth of it,” said Maggie, with a 
sudden noble bravery, trusting it all to bim. 
Hers was a poor and homely love, may-be; 
but it was of the kind that casts out fear. 

“She told me to go as I was; an’ troth, I 
was this way!” At that the absurdity came 
over them, and they both laughed outright. 
Then Maggie’s trouble was as good as over. 
It was better that she had met John Mullen 
face to face. 

“It’s not a bad lookin’ thing, naythur,” he 
said; “an’ your face doan’t shame it; an’ 
if iver I gits me rise 0’ wages, Maggie, well, 
well! Give me the billet and the parcel, 
then; an) shtick the billet within. An’ you 
wait here, jist, till I’m back again.” He took 
the book between thumb and finger, charily, 
and away he went, with his biz, muddy boots, 
as clumsy as ever carried a true heart along 
above them. When he came back, his hands 
were clean, and he brought with him a great, 
red-spotted silk handkerchief, his own, and 
quite clean, likewise. 

“Was there ever a word about wearin’ it 
back agin?” he asked shrewdly. And with 
that, he spread the handkerchief out upon the 
fresh-springing grass. Maggie, with a lightened 
heart, took off her head-gear, and laid it down 
carefully upon the crown, as she had seen her 
mistress do. Then together they tied up the 
corners of the kerchief in knots—true lover’s 
knots they were, verily—and with something 
else that I don’t feel bound to tell of, they 
parted. 

“I ain’t bad, John,” said the girl. “It’s 
only that I never had a whole play-time in my 
life, and I has to get it by grabs.’’ 


Sunday morning came, bright and balmy. 
Miss Axie had smoothed out the ribbons of 
her bonnet with a bit of flannel dampened in 
cologne water; had dabbed with the same at 
the oiled tissue crown-lining, and freshened 
the flowers and lace as best she might. They 
were comfortably well off, the Keenes; but 
she could not afford contemptuously to toss 
aside a bonnet she had just paid fourteen dol- 
lars for, and cheap at that, with prices run- 
ning all the way up to sixty. Besides, after all, 
it was not much the worse for its adventures, 
and if Maggie had only learned a good lesson 
—well, Miss Axie went to church now, to 
learn her own lesson. — 

The Randalls came down the hill, in their 
pretty, light buggy; young, happy, loving. 
Miss Axie sighed, picking her way along in 
India-rubbers. The “might have been” was 
whispering again at her heart, yet not all sad- 
ly either; for she could catch a sympathetic 
joy, and under her forty years there was some- 
where the heart of twenty—hiding—waiting. 

All the Mackies came in together; six of 
them; father, mother, the three handsome 
boys and the little, winsome girl; and Susan 
Mackie was two years younger thanshe. She 





was glad of all that too, glad that it could be; 


she was like a child in her inmost heart, before 
God; one of many waiting for her share. 
Not this, but something; he has plenty, and | 
everybody gets his own at last. 

The sermon was dull; the soul of it had 
been a glowing thought that had come to the 
preacher in the night-time, standing beside 
his pillow as the angels stood of old. But he 
had had to elaborate; for a man must preach 
his five and twenty minutes, at the least. 
That had thinned it out and almost killed it; 
and then came “solution of continuity’’ be- 
tween him and his hearers; he felt that, and 
it killed his delivery. For the first three min- 
utes the angel had stood beside each spirit; 
then they had got the whole; and they went 
off wandering, every one went his way. 

Miss Axie let ber eyes go round from pew to 
pew, from group to group; it was the Sunday 
“out of window ;” she could not help it; her 
thought thrust itself into each life there, an4 
would have some of it, for these moments at 
least. And they all lived for her in part, wheth- | 
er they knew it or not; every one of those fill- 
ed,and answered, and well-nigh satisfied souls. | 
And she dreamed her dreams; tived her life 
over, and fitted it with that which had never 
been hers. 

But she came to her present self with a start, 
by-and-by, when the sermon seemed to break 
offsuddenly, and had really reached its slow and 
lingering end; dying hard, as people do, some- | 
times, though they have nothing left to live 

for. 

She abased herself in the last prayer; blam- 
ing herself before God; yet he knew she could 
not help it. 

She went home, and took up her Bible to 
read, in the quietude of her own chamber ; just 
where she had confronted Maggie yesterday. 
Where should she open it but at the parable of 
the unforgiving debtor? And it came to her 
then, that she herself had gone to do her Mas- 
ter service, in his house, and had been—spiritu- 
ally trying on bonnets! 

What if she had been taken to task, and 
made to pay the penalty? Whatif her thought 
had been unmasked before her fellow-wor- 
shippers, and shown there in all its foolish 
guise ? ' 

She had hurt no one; she had diminished 
not by the value of a hair, the worth of that 
which she had borrowed from her fellows; she 
had infringed no ever so trivial right. But 
the work that she had gone into her Master’s 
house to do, and had put by! The wider 
work, perhaps, that she had come into his 
house of life for, and had curtailed and de- 
frauded daily somewhat through her dreams! 
In their lower range, what were her little 
handmaiden’s temptations but the types of 
hers? 

She sat awhile with her Bible in her hands; 
then she got up and rung the bell, and Mag- 
gie came, ashamed and grieved, and downcast 
still; she had not lifted her eyes to her mis- 
tress’s face all day. Miss Axie went and 
opened a green box on her bureau—I_ am 
afraid Maggie had peeped into it before now 
when she should have been making the bed— 
and took out a rose. A pink rose, with green 
leaves. It had only been worn ona cap; it 
was quite fresh and delicate; you might al- 
most smell of it. 

“You behaved well, Maggie, yesterday, after 
your fault. I am afraid I was a little hard 
upon you. Put this in your own bonnet, to 
wear when you go out this afternoon. And 
don’t be idle, Maggie; though we all have our 
idle ways at times.”’ 

The tears came up again, and she had no 
fine bonnet in the way, now, and Maggie clap- 
ped her hands to her eyes. 

‘I ain't bad, Miss Axie,” she repeated, with 
the self-same plea she had made to John Mul- 
len, and, unknown to her, the type was run- 
ning still, all through; “but I never had a 
whole long playtime in my life, and—’’ she 
broke down. 

But the love that leaned over them both 
knew the rest of it; and the appeal of neither | 
came up before its tenderness in vain. 




















HUMOROUS, | 


‘Are you the mate of the ship?” asked an 
emigrant of the cook, who was an Irishman. 
“No, sir,” was the answer, “I am the man that 
cooks the mate.” 


A man telling about a wonderful parrot 
hanging in the cage from the window of a 
house which he had often passed, said, “It 
cries, ‘Stop thief!’ so natural, that every time 
I hear it, I always stop.’’ 





“Why do you set your cup of coffee upon | 
the chair, Mr. Jones?” said a worthy land- 
lady one morning at breakfast. “It is so very 
weak, ma’am,” replied Jones, demurely, “I 
thought I would let it take a rest.” 


An old lady walking with her twotgrown 
daughters, on a mvonlight night, displayed her 
knowledge of astronomy by pointing heaven- 
ward and exclaiming: “Oh, my dear, do look 
at them beautiful stars, Juniper and Mars!” 


Mr. G. was a most inveterate punster. Ly- | 
ing very ill of cholera, his nurse proposed to 
prepare a young, tender chicken. “Hadn’t 
you better take an old ben,” said G., in a low 
whisper—he was too ill to speak louder—“for 
she would be more apt to lay on my stomach ?” 
G. fell back exhausted, and the nurse fainted. 


A clergyman of Cairo, Ill., expressed lately 
his contempt of nickles in his Sunday collec- 
tion, and positively forbade any of his congre- 
gation from contributing anything under the 








denomination of five cents. “Save your 


| No. 3. 





cents,” said the good man, “until you have 
five, before you put your hand into this box. 
The widow’s mite business is played out here.” 


Customer: ‘‘Waiter, do you call this a but- 


| ter toast? Why, there’s no butter to be seen.” 


Waiter: ‘Butter all gone into the toast, sir.” 
Customer: “But there’s no toast to speak 
of.” Waiter: “Toast all gone into the butter, 
sir.” Customer: “Ah, ha! there’s a new 
idea in that, by Jove! I'll go straight home 
and write a pamphlet upon the theory of 
mutual absorption.” 


A clergyman, who owned a farm, found his 
plowman sitting on his plow resting his horse. 
Quoth the clergyman: “John, wouldn't it be a 
good plan for you to have a good stub scythe 
here, and be cutting a few bushes along the 
fence while the horses are resting a short 
time?” “Wouldn’t it be well, sir,’ said Jokn, 
“for you to have a tub of potatoes in the pul- 
pit, and when they are singing peel ’em 
awhile to be ready for the pot ?” 


A capital story used to be told of the late 
David Roberts. An art critic who was his 
personal friend published a sharp attack upon 
certain pictures of his just exhibited. “My 
dear Roberts,” wrote the critic in a private 
letter, “‘you may have seen my reiarks on 
your pictures. I hope they will make no dif- 
ference in our friendship. Yours, ete., ——.” 
“My dear .” wrote the painter in reply, 
“the next time I meet you I shall pull your 
nose. I hope it will make no differ®nee in 
our friendship. Yours, ete., D. Roberts.” 








WHEFLER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
moxt taoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
‘tinds of work, heavy or 

ight. and the most pop- 
ular. 









This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
qeapereeee’s study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been uevoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers ‘ha wants of 
the household completely. It has receiveu the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

64a7~ Reliable and active Aguets and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 25, ly 








Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa-e 

tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 

, “Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Month/y, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—‘The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage." 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 

3 Tremont Place, Boston, 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

@~ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tue SuBsECTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 

30 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


- ARTIFICIAL TEETH | 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE R"B- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR‘*FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to 
bear upon the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Omenear Union Park, — Boston, 


Office Hours from 10 A, M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 


No. 2. 


No. 4. 


- 


No. 5. 


o 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


No. 3. 











and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 
H. H. & T. W. Carter, 
— DEALERS IN — 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 


And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 
Mayl3 2m No.3 B St, B 





» Mass. 


*PHONOGRAPHY. 


A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M.at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. S. AVERY, 
67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 3m Apr. 22. 
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E.G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston, 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan, 21. tf 


A. M.McPHAIL & CO., | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ie De Bae 6) 


New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 

May 27. BOSTON, ly 
Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
f —* ° Spensia, LL A yf Phthisis 

rst stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neu Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debiliye 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasn- 
INGTON Sr., first door north of Boston Th 

June 18, ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. e tf 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Holland Herrings,dec- 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 
REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a firat- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Ee. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 

J uly a. ly 

. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant a * 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly y 27. 
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DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Oe 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with b> poe —_ 

Also the Piano that we sell for crsh, or $1.25 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for —_ - 
nese ond quality of tone surpasses any o in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and p 
from all = principal makers, for sale for the 


original cost. 
po Agents for Soees eee Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano I. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 

Palace of Masic Grand Square Piane Co. 

June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


White & Goullaud, 





“DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, 


’ 
86 Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 


SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly M orris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. &. SAVAGE, Proprietor. 


LADIES’ AND :ENTLEMEN’S DINING HALL, 
June 3. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. ly 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION IN VERMONT. 


Probably the question of Woman Suffrage 
never was discussed as much in Vermont as 
since the Constitutional Convention last sum- 
mer, when Mr. Howe’s solitary vote in its favor 
shone “like a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 
The press and the pulpit have been for the 
most part united in the effort to root out any 
heresy that may have sprung up from some 
chance seed dropped by Lucy Stone, Mrs- 
Livermore, and others, last spring. They have 
made heroic efforts to stay what they are 
pleased to call this “tide of corruption.” But 





alas! they begin to grow weary sweeping back | 


the waves of truth with their dirty brooms. 

I heard one learned and eloquent shepherd, 
looking after the morals of his flock, pray 
“that the country might be delivered from 
this band of female men and male women 
who were seeking to drag women from the 
sanctuary of home into the political arena’— 
that “God would crush these emissaries of 
Satan, that, under the shallow pretense of ele- 
vating woman, were seeking to destroy all 
mariiage ties, and family duties ;’—and so on, 
until the “eleven men in buckram” were 
marched out, not before Prince Hal, but the 
Prince of Peace. As I listened to his prayer 
the words of an old Book came back to me, 
“After this manner, therefore, pray ye.” 
Would they have been a fitting prelude to this 
minister’s petition? After the first shock, it 
begins to be a dimly recognized fact, that 
possibly the Sabbath school, or even the sew- 
ing society, may not wholly engross the atten- 
tion of the sisterhood; although “’tis true, 
*tis pity—pity ‘tis, tis true,” they are so emi- 
nently proper. 

But at last the women of Vermont are to 
have their sphere enlarged. Great privileges 
are to be granted them, and the door is now 
ajar for the “coming woman.”’” We are even 
to be allowed the privilege of speaking in 
meeting! Rev. Mr. Holmes proclaimed from 
his pulpit that “women in his church are to be 
allowed the privilege of telling what the Lord 
has done for their souls, in a modest, proper 
and womanly manner; always providing this 
is done in a private prayer meeting, and re- 
membering that as woman is the weaker ves- 
sel her words must be few.” 

Shade of Deborah, wife of Zepidoth, blush 
for your temerity and immodesty in judging 
Israel! How must Barak have felt urging that 
“weaker vessel’ to go up with him to the 
war! ‘And Barak said unto her, If thou wilt 
go with me, then I will go, but if thou wilt 
not go with me, then I will not go.” How 
could that mighty general have been encum- 
bered with such weakness? And “Deborah, 
wife of Zepidoth, a mother in Israel,” how it 
makes one’s heart ache, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, to think of the neglected housekeeping, 
the unrocked cradles, and unwashed babies, 
while you were idling away your time “fight- 
ing the battles of the Lord.” After this cam- 
paign we read “The land had rest forty years,” 
but that isa small matter, and we involunta- 
rily turn to consider who sewed on Zepidoth’s 
buttons and cooked his dinners. 

Was that a “strictly private meeting” when 
Miriam sang her song of triumph?- Yet she 
was doubtless quite conspicuous on that occa- 
sion. 

Another story has been handed down 
through the centuries, of a woman who went 
to a feast an uninvited guest, where men look- 
ed down on her in scorn from the Pharisee’s 
table. She probably attracted some attention, 
for she washed her Master’s feet with tears 
and wiped them with the hair of her head. 
It was so unwomanly for her to come thus 
into this gathering of men. And yet the 
“chiefest gentleman of all time” did not re- 
buke, but welcomed her rather, in this way: 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace.’’ 

These events are not held up for our admi- 
ration, from either pulpit or press. But the 
example of noble women, from the days of 
Deborah to the time when our sisters went to 
do woman’s work in hospitals and prisons, is 
having its influence among the thinking wo- 
men of Vermont. She who dares to do what- 
ever is right and honorable, that God has 
given her the ability to do, is the woman who 
wins the respect of men of the broadest cul- 
ture, and of such conscious strength that 
they are not afraid of competition. Though 
only one man’s name in Vermont is record- 
ed in favor of Woman Suffrage there are 
those among us who believe with Margaret 
Fuller that women may fill any position for 
which they have ability—“let them be sea- 
captains, if they will.”’ There are those who 
would gladly remove the obstacles in the way 
of her working earnestly in whatever place 
God has appointed her, and who would not 
expect the stars to fall from their places, when 
that time comes. Sarau A, Giaas. 

BENSON, VT. 


DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


The readers of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, who 
are so much the friends of our associate, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, will be interested in read- 
ing the following charming sketch of her hus- 
band, Dr. 8. G. Howe, which wecopy from Ev- 
ery Saturday. The history which it recalls 
need not be repeated to the humanitarians and 
philanthropists of this day, or of a quarter of a 
century ago. It would be doing a service to 














our young people, however, to give them the 
life of Dr. Howe in all its grand and thrilling 
details. Werecall the day of our young wo- 
manhood, when we hung fascinated over this 
good man’s biography, which we accidentally 
found in a foreign periodical. 

“It will be a dreadful thing if Dr. Howe is 
lost,” said an old politician, in our office last 
spring, when the whole community was rent 
with anxiety concerning the problematic fate 
of the “Tennessee.”’ 

“Yes,” we answered,“it will be a dreadful 
thing if any of the San Domingo Commission 
are lost.” 

“But the country could afford to lose a hun- 
dred of its average citizens,” replied our politi- 
cian, “better than Dr. Howe. For heis a rare 
good man, and useful as good, my dear madam, 
an uncommonly good man, and the world can’t 
afford to spare him, yet.” And this is the ver- 
dict of others than he, who phrase their opin- 
ion in aprayer for his prolonged life and use- 
fulness. 


That irreverence of the press which comes 
from youth, levity and ignorance has been 
recently illustrated in the remark of some ju- 
venile journalist about “the old man Howe.’’ 
Who isgthe person thus contemptuously dis- 
missed to insignificance? Ashe served with 
Byron in Gréece, perhaps he is ‘‘the old man 
Howe.” As he was connected with the secret 
movements of the liberals of Europe forty years 
ago, and narrowly escaped death in his intrep- 
id devotion to his cause, he may be justly 
called “the old man Howe.” As in our own 
country, he has been known for a whole gen- 
eration as the individual who has given sight 
to the biind, hearing to the deaf, voice to the 
dumb, and intelligence to the idiotic, it may be 
very proper to stigmatize him as the *‘ old man 
Howe.” Asin all the reform movements of 
the past thirty years, he has been in the front 
rank of good men and true, where the blows 
fell fastest and thickest and where from a sel- 
fish point of view nothing was to be gained 
and everything was to be lost, the young Dem- 
ocrats Se Ay right in despising “the old man 
Howe.” He undoubtedly must ee guilty to 
the atrocious crime of being old; but then he 
may say, in vindication of his despised longev- 
ity, that every year of his life has been devot- 
ed to the relief of the suffering and the cham- 
pionship of the oppressed. 

In other words “the old man Howe” has 
been a life long errr devoting all 
the fire of his soul and all the energies of his 
mind, and all the accumulations of his learn- 
ing, to the seemingly hopeless task of lifting 
his unfortunate fellow-men to a level with the 
fortunate ones. A philosopher, of the school 
of Darwin, would naturally denounce such a 
course of benevolent conduct as a waste of 
philanthropic activity. The ardent Democrat, 
with a tendency to declaim in the Fenian in- 
terest, is content with blasting him as the no- 
torious “old man Howe.” 

Well, we have a certain tenderness for this 
obnoxious “old man.” It may be a feebleness 
on our part, but we still cannot help feeling a 
kind of reverence for him. We have watched 
his course, year by year. Itis certainly against 
him that he is now “old;’’ that fact should 
have all the weight which the young Demo- 
crats now urge as a reason for ignoring all his 
services to humanity; but still as we find that 
every day of his long life has been useful to 
his unfortunate fellow-men, we think he should 
not be altogether contemned because he has 
survived so many “crises.” Those whoin the 
gods love should die young; twenty-five is the 
limit; but when one has vitality enough to go 
through his beneficent work in spite of the 
shocks which kill feebler natures, we are in- 
clined to honor him. We admit that the fact 
is disgraceful, but still we recognize it. The 
“old man Howe” is doubtless a person whom 
all well-regulated minds should abhor; but 
still the truth is, there are sound hearts and 
brains that insist on holding him in special es- 
teem. 

But perhaps we may be able to deny the 
fundamental propositions of Dr. Howe’s juve- 
nile antagonists. He is not ‘‘old” in any mor- 
al or intellectual or emotional sense of that 
word. He may, for aught we know, be sixty, 
or more; but nobody who enjoys the pleasure 
of his acquaintance ever thinks of associating 
age with his presence. The heroic element in 
his soul keeps him ever young. He is now, 
what he has been for forty years, one of the 
best examples of modern chivalry,—the chiv- 
alry which casts aside all considerations which 
interfere with the championship of the rights 
and duties of man. Every good man must 
honor him, if he takes the trouble of looking 
back on his well-spent life; every good man 
will hold him in special honor, as he sees that 
the sentiments and ideas which at once impel- 
led and regulated his youth are the sentiments 
and ideas of his maturity. He is one of the few 
rare men whose philanthropy has stood the 
test of experience; whose benevolent spirit is 
as fresh, warm and bright now as it was when 
he first entered on his crusade against human 
selfishness, and, what is worse, human indiffer- 
ence to acknowledged evils.. When we consid- 
er how small is the number of men who de- 
liberately sacrifice their own interests to the 
interests of the race, it would seem that the 
oe we can do is to refrain from insulting 

en. 





WHAT THE “BOSTON POST” SAYS. 

The Boston Post, an open and fearless ad- 
vocate of Woman Suffrage, speaks as follows 
of the Convention held Anniversary Week in 
this city by the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association :— 

The Woman Suffrage Convention, which 


| closed its session of two days on ‘Tuesday even- 


ing, was marked by talent of a high order, 
great harmony, dignity and propriety in its 
proceedings, and what all spectators might 
not have been prepared to expect—distinguish- 
ed conservatism. Whether the more radical 
and merely impulsive element of the novel 
and revolutionary enterprise was excluded by 
design, or was an incidental feature of the 
occasion, its absence was a fact which could 
not fail to be noticed. There was nophing 
which could suggest the accustomed sneer, or 
excite the wonted merriment, or point a joke 
at the movement, which has been such a pro- 
lific source of ridicule and such a constant 
theme of derision. 

A calm, serious, dignified earnestness char- 





acterized the sayings and doings of the Con- 
vention and pervaded the resolutions which 
which were the result of its deliberations. 
There was no jarring of purposes, no collision 
of general sentiment, and nothing of the selfish- 
ness and personal ambition which so common- 
ly disfigures and degrades the deliberations of 
the other sex in matters of such complicated 
difficulty and such great moment. The agita- 
tion in which the women are engaged is dis- 
tinctly a revolutionary movement, involving a 
radical and important change in our political 
organization, and in the hands of the well- 
drilled, wily, selfish managers of the politics 
of the other sex would call all the elements of 
discord into activity. The extension of the 
suffrage to the negro has shaken the founda- 
tions of government and aroused among pres- 
ent politicians the worst passions of partisan- 
ship, and opened wide the flood-gates of offi- 
cial corruption. 

The broader, and certainly more just exten- 
sion of the ballot, which women have under- 
taken, involving far deeper problems, higher 
considerations of expediency and justice, a 
more radical change in the principles of gov- 
ernment and order of society, and infinitely 
more important in the relations to the public 
welfare, is urged by the prospective politicians, 
with no less zeal and earnestness, but with a 
calm dignity and serenity of manner and sin- 
gleness of purpose which put similar efforts 
of men eminently to the blush, and suggest to 
every candid observer a comparison altogether 
unfavorable to the sex which has hitherto ar- 
rogated to itself all the political wisdom, and all 
the natural right to govern. The speeches of 
the women who addressed the Convention on 
this occasion were in every respect superior to 
those of the men—better in thought, more 
felicitous in expression, more apt in argument 
and apparently sincere in purpose, and far 
more brilliaut in expression. 


THE LAST MEETING OF SOROSIS. 


The parlors of Delmonico were more than 
usually crowded at the last meeting of Soro- 
sis. The Recording Secretary reported that it 
had been resolved to solicit subscriptions for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to Alice 
Cary in the Central Park, aud suggested that 
it should be the work of a woman’s hand, if 
possible. The Executive Committee reported, 
among other suggestions, that a reception 
should be given early in the autumn, by the 
Sorosis, to which gentlemen should be invited. 
This was received with acclamations. Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Adelaide Phillips 
and Miss Maria Mitchell were elected honorary 
members, as a testimony to their distinguished 
genius in music and astronomy. Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh gave an interesting sketch of Anni- 
versary Week in Boston, especially the an- 
niversary of the Woman’s Club. ‘The subject 
of discussion for the day was announced to be: 
“Is the moral intention of ‘Reginald Archer’ a 
sufficient justification of the book?” A mem- 
ber of the Literature Committee read a re- 
view of the book, in order to introduce the 
debate. The reading of the review was followed 
by a recitation trom Hans Andersen, given by 
Mrs. Ella Clymer, and a trio sung by Miss C. 
VY. Hutchings, Miss Abby Hutchinson Patton 
and Miss Fletcher. Miss C. V. Hutchings, 
the President of the Sorosis Music Commit tee, 
is also Director of Music at the Normal Col- 
lege, and is the first lady in the country known 
as a conductor of both vucal and orchestral 
music, At the coming Commencement of this 
month, two of her own compositions are to 
be performed, and many interested in chorus- 
singing look forward to the occasion with 
much interest. After the Club had been given 
time to digest the review of ‘‘Reginald Archer,” 
by the interposition of music and poetry, the 
topic of the day was called for, and a spirited de- 
bate ensued—if debate it can be called—where 
the general sentiment was in one direction. 
That sentiment protested against the selection 
of the topic chosen by the author, and main- 
tained that its working out did not justify that 
unfortunate choice. ‘The author was defended 
from any charge of intentional immorality, as 
her wish to do good was fully recognized; but 
the book itself was stigmatized in the strong- 
est terms. The conversation was long aud in- 
teresting, but had to be stopped on account of 
the lateness of the hour. The society then 
adjourned until October.—N. Y. Tribune. 

NEW YORK NEWSGIRLS. 

The newsboy has long been an historical 
character, but it is within a comparatively re- 
cent period that the newsgirl has started up. 
When she tirst obtruded herself upon the pub- 
lic notice every one gazed upon her in amaze- 
ment or horror. It was no new thing indeed 
to see girls scarcely removed from baby hood 
in the streets, bareheaded, barenecked, bare- 
legged, in scant, short frocks all tattered and 
torn; tiny girls, with faces black with dirt, 
and black with vileness, not to be removed by 
soap and water; but it was a novelty, and not 
an agreeable novelty, to see these feminine 
waifs standing on the coiners, brawling out, 
“News—here ye are!’ at the top of their 
vuices, or jumping on and off the cars while 
in motion, ut the imminent risk of being 
crushed. It was not a pleasant sight to see 
them make faces at the passers-by who re- 
fused to patronize them, or to witness the 
doubling of their fists at the approach of a rival. 

Benevolent old gentlemen who had long 
looked with apathy upon the ballad girl or the 
street sweeper plunged their hands into their 
pockets and drew forth the traditional penny 
at the sight of the newsgirl. The conservative 
scowled, and the hard-hearted cried, ‘Get 
along with you!’ Some conductors barred 
the way, and others touched with pity afford- 
ed the new professionals unusual facilities. But 
novelty has exhausted itself in this direction, 
and now the newsgirl stands on her own mer- 
its. Those who, some months back, would 
not have touched her papers with a pair of 
tongs, sow nonchalantly inspect her list, and 
on the other hand the benevolent look upon 
her as a a bore. If appearances are to be 
trusted, or if the newsgir! is to be believed, her 
earnings are small enough. Ask one of them 
what she makes and she will instantly assume 
a whining look and declare she earns nothing. 
Many of them are utterly depraved; the sell- 
ing of newspapers is but a cloak to hide their 
infamous vocation ; they are lost to all virtue 
while yet in their childhood. There are some 
exceptions; we have seen a few—a very few 
—who looked modest, and doubtless were mod- 
est. Keen penury may drive an honest girl to 
pursue a calling so at odds with modesty. The 
vast majority of newsgirls are under twelve 
years old, not a few are not more than seven. 
—Springfield Republican. 








LITERARY NOTES, 


Gryx’s Baby: His Birru AND OTHER MIs- 

FORTUNES. 

This isthe title of a little book just issued 
by J. R. Osgood & Co. It first appeared in 
England about a year ago, attracting wide at- 
tention from its caustic dealing with the labor 
question, The “Great Unwashed”’ is brought 
before us in this satire under the striking name 
of “Ginx’s Baby.’’ “The name of the father 
of Ginx’s Baby was Ginx. His father aban- 
dons Ginx’s Baby at birth, but the young im- 
mortal is immediately adopted into the Catho- 
lic church, which proposes to make a saint of 
him. Unfortunately little Ginx will not be 
made a saint of. The Protestant church takes 
him up, but amidst the furious wranglings of 
sects, Ginx’s Baby is unclothed, unfed and un- 
washed. The philanthropists then undertake 
him, but he is returned naked to his father's 
door, Old Ginx can’t and won’t take care of 
him, and he falls into the hands of the Radical 
politicians, who make him the subject of end- 
less agitation. At last young Ginx takes the 
matter iuto his own hands, and, at the promis- 





ing age of fifteen, runs off with the Radical tea- é 


spoons. Finally society compels him to do 
for himself what his father wished to do for 
him at birth. He takes his own life. 


LitrLe Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s 
Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott, Author of “Lit- 
tle Women,’ “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
“Hospital Sketches, and Camp and Fireside 
Stories.” With lilustrations. One Volume, 
uniform with her previous books. Price 
$1.50. Published by Roberts Bros., Boston. 


“Professor Bhaer,’’ having opened a private 
school at Plumfield, Aunt “Jo,” who, when a 
girl, was half a boy herself, is now in her ele- 
ment with a baker’s dozen of boys around her. 
The book introduces most of the characters 
in “Little Women,” as actors in different voca- 
tions of life. Her characters are true to life, 
her boys and girls are fresh, bright and hearty, 
and the accurate manners in which each char- 
acter is delineated, by the author's skillful pen, 
causes one to laugh heartily at the frolics, and 
to weep with the sorrows of her little heroes. 
With her other works, it ranks high, and we 
can but pronounce it a charming tale, regret- 
ting when the last page is turned, and the last 
word is read. 

Tue JouRNAL OF JouN WoOOLMAN, With an 


Introduction by J. G. Whittier. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


In closing these pages, so radiant with thg 
“inner light” the Friends speak of, we feel that 
we cannot thank Mr. Whittier enough for giv- 
ing to the public this old-fashioned journal. 
Dr. Channing regarded it as the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language. The 
author of “The Patience of Hope’’ says of 
John Woolman: ‘‘In his pure and universal 
charity there is nothing fitful or intermittent, 
nothing that comes and goes in showers and 
gleams and sunbursts. Its springs are deep 
and constant, its rising is like that of a mighty 
river, its very overflow calm and steady, leav- 
ing life and fertility behind it.” 

Daisy WARD’s Work. By Mary W. McLain. 
Boston: Loring, Publisher. Price $1.25. 
This is the title of a fresh, pure story, interest- 

ing to all who possess a love for the ideal and its 
embodimentin art. It gives many good hints 
on the subject of moulding in clay and cast- 
ing, and awakens a lively sympathy with the 
heroine’s enthusiasm for her life-work. It 
calls out the quality of disinterestedness, and 
incites to work, for its own sake; it teaches us 
that results are to be left with destiny, while it 
only lies with us to work,—to work steadily in 
the direction whicb life or genius points out. 





DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row; 


A LADY’S INVENTION, 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immense Sales---Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 

rance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
ion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

by the use of these articles a more natural effect is 

produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 
The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
Bee « 12-3“ ‘76 cents. 
i o wet“ « $1.00. 
Tn ordering mention which you want—CurLers oR 
Crimrvers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
ddress G. W. W > 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
. Morrison, Rk. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 


Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and price for Fhotemnate, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, ete. Old frames regilded, old en- 


chy cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
elvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
J.N. LOMB 


to order b q 
’ 22 School St., Boston. 


June 3. 13t 
DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 

has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 








S ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 
SEWING MACHINES, 4 


E Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
W Howe, tna, 
American, &C.5 &C.; 


Sold for small installments as low as $3 pee 
Month, or may be paid for in Werk done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Pecl:,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


Union Washing Machine. 
WARRANTED TO WASIL PERFECTLY WITH- 
OUT SOAKING OR BOILING. 
SHERMAN AND UNION WRINGERS, 
with galvanized iron frames and patent Moulten Rolls. 
AMERICAN MANGLE, 


For ironing clothes without heat. 
Laundry articles of all kinds. 
(a Send for Circular. 
ORIN SHERMAN & Co., General Agents, 
Successors to J. WAnv & Co., Courtlandt St., wy 


May 20. 
Calkins & Pitman, 


JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 


Junel0. 136 Washington St., Bost 6m 
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EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
iqeacm Hall Building, 


MA . 
Orders for Sale and Purchase of Keal Estate solicited. 
June 10, 38m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
G81 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 
Freperic VoGL, 




















June 10. BOSTON. 3m 8. C. VooL. ly May 27. 
H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
June 10. 838 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








THE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 


THE INTERESTING GAME OF 


RING QUOITS, 
With Ten Pins. 





THE IMPLEMENTS 
consist of ten pins, neatly painted and numbered from five to fifty, one post without number to mark the 
pitcher's stand, and five heavy metallic rings for pitching, with a paten: slate for keeping the score, all of 
which are neatly packed in a wooden case with slide cover ready for transportation. 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., of Boston, 


Manufacture several different grades 0 Ring Quoit 


eow—St June 3. 
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